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PREFACE 


This  little  book  is  the  outcome  of 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  works  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  stimulated  by 
the  production  of  his  famous  play, 
"The  Jew,"  by  the  Confirmants  Club 
of  the  Bronx  Free  Synagogue,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  June  15th, 
1919.  Soon  after,  the  author  was  re- 
quested by  the  "Jewish  Daily  News" 
of  New  York  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion a  version  of  "The  Jew"  for  use 
among  similar  groups  throughout  the 
country.  I  then  undertook  a  study  of 
the  life  and  Jewish  associations  of 
Cumberland,  making  it  a  point  to  em- 
ploy the  original  sources  which  the 
libraries  of  Columbia  University  and 
New  York  City  amply  afforded.  No 
particular  article  on  the  Jewish  ref- 
erences   in    Cumberland    came    to    my 
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notice ;  several  short  contributions 
were  discovered,  among  them  the 
treatment  of  Cumberland  in  Calisch, 
"The  Jew  in  English  Literature" 
(Richmond,  1909)  pp.  22,  107-8,  121; 
Levy,  "Jewish  Characters  in  Fiction" 
(Philadelphia,  1911)  pp.  37-41 ;  Philip- 
son,  "The  Jew  in  English  Fiction" 
(Cincinnati,  1889)  pp.  54-69.  My  ar- 
ticles on  "Richard  Cumberland,  Critic 
and  Friend  of  the  Jews"  were  pub- 
lished in  the  English  section  of  the 
"Jewish  Daily  News"  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  were  reprinted  in  the  "Jew- 
ish Gazette,"  from  July  to  September, 
1919.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
"Jewish  Daily  News"  I  am  enabled  to 
prepare  these  essays  in  book  form. 
Shortly  before  their  final  examination, 
my  attention  was  called  to  an  import- 
ant essay  on  Cumberland,  by  Louis 
Zangwill,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Is- 
rael Zangwill,  entitled :  "Richard  Cum- 
berland Centenary  Memorial  Paper." 
It  was  read  before  the  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  of  England,  July  10, 
1911,  and  was  published  in  its  "Trans- 
actions," London,  1915,  pp.  146-179. 
The    major    portion    of    the    article    is 
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taken  up  with  a  biography  of  Cumber- 
land's life,  a  discussion  of  his  two 
portraits,  one  by  Romney,  and  one  by 
Clover,  and  by  an  estimate  of  his  po- 
sition in  English  letters.  Only  twelve 
pages  (pp.  161-173)  are  dedicated  to  a 
consideration  of  Cumberland's  "Jewish 
work."  Hence  the  essay  on  "Richard 
Cumberland,  Critic  and  Friend  of  the 
Jews"  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  definite  attempts  to  investigate  as 
completely  as  present  material  affords, 
the  Jewish  interests  of  the  great  play- 
wright. 

A  word  must  be  said  concerning  the 
text  of  "The  Jew"  as  abridged  here 
by  Miss  Ernestine  P.  Franklin.  Ex- 
cept for  the  dialect  (which  it  is  urged 
be  omitted  in  production),  the  version 
represents  substantially  the  form  of 
the  play  as  presented  by  the  Confirm- 
ants  Club  on  July  15th,  and  again  on 
November  1st,  1919.  The  version  is 
admirably  suited  for  presentation  by 
adult  as  well  as  by  high  school  groups. 
The  cast  of  characters  in  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  "The  American  Revival 
of    Cumberland's    'Jew' "    as    given    at 
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the   Community   Building  Auditorium, 
Bronx,  New  York,  was  as  follows : 

Sir  Stephen  Bertram   

Bernard   Deligdisch 

Frederick  Bertram. .  .Sergius  Slutzkin 

Charles  Ratcliffe Milton  Green 

Sheva,  the  Jew Richard  B.  Morris 

Saunders Arthur    Posner 

Jabal Leopold    Pincus 

Mrs.  Ratcliffe Pauline  Miller 

Eleanor  (or  Eliza)  Ratcliffe 

Hilda  L.  Gross 

Mrs.   Goodison Stella  Mosbacher 

Dorcas    Rosalie   Schwartz. 

Act  I.     Counting  House  of  Sir  Ste- 
phan  Bertram. 

Act  II.     Home  of  Sheva. 

Act    III.     Scene    1— Home    of    Mrs. 
Ratcliffe.  Scene  2— Same  as  Act  I. 

Act   IV.     Scene    1— Home     of   Mrs. 
Goodison.   Scene  2— A  Tavern. 

Act  V.     Home  of  Mrs.  Goodison. 

Thanks   are   due  Miss   Ernestine   P. 
Franklin    for   the    original    suggestion 
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to  produce  'The  Jew,"  and  for  assist- 
ance in  preparation  of  the  play;  to 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Morris,  for  assistance 
in  correcting  the  manuscript,  and  to 
Messrs.  Bril  and  Bieley  of  the  "Jewish 
Daily  News"  for  their  kind  sugges- 
tions and  cooperation.  We  offer  this 
little  volume  to  the  Jewish  and  general 
public  with  the  promise  that  an  even 
more  detailed  study  of  Cumberland's 
works  will  at  some  time  in  the  future 
be  undertaken.  We  trust  that  this  pub- 
lication will  give  further  momentum  to 
the  "American  Revival  of  Cumber- 
land's  works." 

L.  I.  N. 
October  22nd,  1919. 
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PART  I. 

Richard  Cumberland 

Critic  and  Friend  of  the  Jews 


Richard  Cumberland 


1. 

The  Anti-Jewish  Tradition 
on  the  English  Stage 

The  Anti-Jewish  tradition  on  the 
English  Stage  has  its  roots  in  the 
New  Testament  Mystery  or  Miracle 
plays  produced  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  England  in  1290.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
number  of  plays  by  Gosson,  Wilson, 
and  Greene  delineated  the  Jew  in 
an  unfavorable  light.  Christopher 
Marlowe,  in  his  notorious  play,  "The 
Rich  Jew  of  Malta"  depicted  a  char- 
acter, Barabas  by  name,  and  Shakes- 
peare in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
created  the  Jew  Shylock,  both  of 
whom  fixed  the  standard  for  repre- 
sentations of  the  Jew  on  the  stage  for 
many  generations.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  play- 
wright, the  fact  that  in  the  story  on 
which  Shakespeare  built  his  play,  the 
original  Shylock  was  a  Christian  who 
demanded  his   pound   of   flesh   from   a 
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Richard  Cumberland 

Jew,  was  not  explained  to  the  au- 
diences ;  despite  many  noble  speeches 
from  the  lips  of  Shylock,  it  is  evident 
Shakespeare  had  no  intention  of 
championing  or  vindicating  the  Jew- 
ish cause.  (See  Calisch,  "The  Jew  in 
English  Literature,"  Richmond,  1009, 
pp.  73  ft.)  Mr.  Abraham  Abrahams, 
in  Cumberland's  'Observer",  exagge- 
rates the  case  only  slightly  when  he 
says :  "I  verily  believe  the  odious 
character  of  Shylock  has  brought  little 
less  persecution  upon  us,  poor  scat- 
tered sons  of  Abraham,  than  the  In- 
quisition itself." 

During  the  17th  century,  a  host  of 
minor  dramatists  carried  forward  the 
anti-Jewish  stage  tradition :  Marston, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson, 
Massinger,  Webster,  Middleton  and 
Rowley,  Henninge  and  Crowne,  were 
authors  of  plays  which  contained 
either  obnoxious  Jewish  characters  or 
uncomplimentary  Jewish  references. 
The  18th  century  began  with  a  tra- 
vesty on  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
(1701);  Richard  Brindsley  Sheridan, 
in  1775,  produced  a  comic  opera  in 
prose  entitled   "The  Duenna"  wherein 
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Richard  Cumberland 

he  holds  up  the  Jew  to  ridicule 
through  the  role  of  Isaac  Mendoza,  the 
money-lender ;  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" has  a  Jewish  figure  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Moses,  likewise  a  money- 
lender. 

2. 
The  Pro-Jewish  Stage  Tradition 

The  pro-Jewish  Stage  Tradition  in 
England  exhibits  itself  perhaps  first 
in  the  character  of  Zabulon  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  "The  Custom  of 
the  Country" ;  he  is  a  rather  low 
character,  in  whose  mouth,  however, 
a  praiseworthy  sentiment  is  placed,  to 
the  effect  that  Jews  are  men,  and  have 
compassion  when  they  "find  fit  sub- 
jects" for  their  bounty.  But  it  re- 
mained for  Richard  Cumberland 
(1732-1811)  to  challenge  positively 
and  unflinchingly,  the  anti-Jewish 
dramatic  tradition.  He  dared  oppose 
popular  prejudice,  and  produce  plays 
wherein  the  Jew  was  portrayed,  not 
only  not  as  a  villain,  but  as  the  lead- 
ing and  heroic  figure.  His  two  plays  : 
"The  Jew"  written  in  1794,  and  "The 
Jew   of   Mogadore",     a   comic     opera 
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Richard  Cumberland 

composed  in  1808,  mark  a  distinct 
epoch  in  English  play-writing.  Before 
we  concern  ourselves  with  his  work  in 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  fashion. ' 
it  is  well  for  the  moment,  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  Judeophile 
stage    tendencies    he    inaugurated. 

The  work  of  Cumberland  found 
several  imitators.  Charles  Dibdin 
wrote  the  "School  for  Prejudice" 
wherein  there  is  a  Jewish  character ; 
and  in  his  opera  "Family  Quarrels" 
he  has  some  humorous  sallies  at  the 
expense  of  the  Jews ;  both  plays 
though  not  entirely  pro-Jewish,  yet 
are  replete  with  just  and  generous 
statements.  In  Dibdin's  "The  Jew  and 
the  Doctor,"  confessedly  written  at  the 
request  of  the  actor,  Mr.  Dowton,  of 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  later,  in  order  that 
he  might  play  the  part  of  a  Jew,  com- 
parable to  Cumberland's  "Sheva",  we 
find  a  character,  more  farcical  than 
the  latter,  but  equally  benevolent. 
Abednego,  the  Jew,  adopts  a  found- 
ling, and  shows  himself  charitable  and 
compassionate.  Several  plays  during 
the  19th  century  portray  comic  Jewish 
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roles.  It  is  interesting  here  to  men- 
tion that  in  Leman  Rede's  "The  Skele- 
ton Witness,"  the  Jew,  Simeon  Levi, 
is  presented  as  being  duped  and  near- 
ly ruined  by  the  Christian  villain.  We 
find  oftentimes  a  reversion  to  the  anti- 
Jewish  sentiment  on  the  stage,  both 
English  and  American;  thus,  Sir  Hen- 
ry Taylor  in  a  "Sicilian  Summer" 
makes  the  Jews  brigands  and  despe- 
radoes ;  Potter's  dramatization  of  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby"  makes  Svengali  a 
charlatan  and  a  scoundrel.  Knoblauch, 
now  Knoblock,  portrays  in  "The 
Faun",  a  distasteful  Jewish  money- 
lender, and  many  less-known  plays  in- 
troduce Jews  in  unfavorable  situa- 
tions. Yet  Henry  A.  Jones  presents 
a  fine  Jewish  character  in  "Judah 
Llewellyn",  "a  dreamer-preacher,  of 
honorable  and  ,  heroic  mould"  ;  and 
Augustus  Thomas  in  "As  a  Man 
Thinks"  has  created  a  Jewish  doctor 
of  great  force  and  personal  appeal. 
Thus  on  the  English  stage,  the  Jew 
has  fared  variously,  portrayed  now  as 
a  villain,  now  as  a  saint,  now  in  neu- 
tral   colors.   To    Richard    Cumberland, 
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the  palm  of  praise  must  go  for  ini- 
tiating the  pro-Jewish  tradition ;  hence 
we  can  return  to  a  study  of  his  works, 
aware  that  we  are  rendering  honor 
<-,o  one  who  merits  it. 

3. 

Cumberland  as  Old  Testament  Student: 
The  "Exodiad" 

Cumberland's  interest  in  things  Jew- 
ish is  shown  first  by  his  attachment 
to  the  Old  Testament.  In  his  "Me- 
moirs" (London,  1807,  II,  274—5)  he 
boasts  of  his  devotion  to  religious 
subjects :  "I  have  written,"  he  says, 
"at  different  times  as  many  sermons 
as  would  make  a  large  volume,  some 
of  which  have  been  delivered  from 
the  pulpits ;  I  have  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish metre  fifty  of  the  psalms  of  David, 
which  are  printed  by  Mr.  Strange  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  upon  which  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  not  in  vain  be- 
stowed my  best  attentions."  (For  a 
translation  of  Psalm  139,  see  the  "Ob- 
server", 1826  ed.  pp.  132—3.  First  pub- 
lished in  1785.)  "I  have  selected  sev- 
eral passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  turned  them  into  verse,"  he 
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remarks  again  in  his  "Memoirs",  and 
gives  us  an  example  of  his  labor  in  a 
versified  translation  of  Judges  V.,  the 
Song  of  Deborah. 

Of  special  interest  is  his  poem, 
written  jointly  with  Sir  James  Burges, 
entitled  "Exodiad."  This  work  was 
undertaken  in  1807  as  a  fellow-piece 
to  Cumberland's  New  Testament  epic, 
"Calvary."  The  "Exodiad"  is  founded 
upon  the  portion  of  scriptural  history 
which  narrates  the  history  of  Moses 
from  the  time  of  his  leading  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  Egypt  to  his  death 
upon  Mount  Horeb.  In  his  "Memoirs" 
Cumberland  states  that  he  desired  to 
follow  the  example  of  Milton's  "Pa- 
radise Lost  and  Regained"  by  select- 
ing a  heroic  theme  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  story  of  Moses  "ap- 
peared to  me  a  subject,  comprising 
every  property  that  should  unite  to 
constitute  a  sacred  epic  poem — a  se- 
ries of  supernatural  and  sublime 
events,  awful  and  tremendous  judg- 
ments, forming  a  perfect  and  magnif- 
icent whole,  displaying  characters, 
achievements,  incidents  and  situations, 
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such  as  the  history  of  no  other  peo- 
ple upon  earth,  ever  did  exihibit,  ex- 
ceeding all  the  powers  of  mortal  agen- 
cy, yet  backed  with  the  authority  of 
the  holy  writ."  The  poem  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  subdivided  into 
eight  books;  only  the  first  few  books 
were  published,  and  the  poem  was 
never  completed.  Cumberland  says 
that  he  and  Burges  "had  traced  out 
the  journal  of  the  sacred  Historian 
with  the  most  exact  fidelity,  and  had 
availed  themselves  of  maps  and  books." 
The  Biblical  knowledge  displayed  by 
Cumberland  in  this  poem,  shows  full 
well  that  he  knew  intimately  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  Jews,  whom  as  a 
living  and  modern  people,  he  sought 
to  defend. 

4. 
Cumberland  as   Critic  of  the  Jew* 

a.   His  Controversy  with  David  Levi 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Cum- 
berland's attitude  towards  Jews  and 
Judaism  was  uniformly  favorable.  His 
strong  Christian  theological  bias  made 
h;m  hostile  to  Jewish  religious  be- 
liefs and  their  champions,  though  from 
the  standpoint  of  abstract  justice  .and 
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humanity,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
write  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Cumberland's  role  as  a  critic 
of  the  Jews  and  Judaism  is  shown 
in  his  reply  to  a  certain  David  Levi, 
who  had  become  involved  in  a  relig- 
ious controversy  with  the  famous 
Christian  dissenting  minister,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Priestly.  The  latter  had  written 
his  "Letters  to  the  Jews,  inviting  them 
to  an  Amicable  Discussion  of  the  Ev- 
idences of  Christianity."  His  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  by  David  Levi,  a 
humble  artisan,  a  shoe-maker  and  hat- 
dresser,  who  none  the  less  had  writ- 
ten "Lingua  Sacra",  a  Hebrew  dic- 
tionary and  grammar  in  three  vol- 
umes ;  a  work  on  "The  Rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Jews ;"  "Dissertations 
on  Prophecies ;"  and  had  translated 
into  English  the  Pentateuch,  and  sev- 
eral Hebrew  prayers  and  hymns.  In 
response  to  Dr.  Priestly,  Levi  wrote 
his  "Reply  to  Dr.  Priestly's  Letters  to 
the  Jews."  (1787). 

Thus  Levi  speaks  in  the  first  of 
two  series  of  letters :  "I  atn  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  Jew, 
by  choice,  and  not  because  I  was  born 
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a  Jew.  Far  from  it,  for  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  every  person  endowed 
with  ratiocination  ought  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
and  a  just  ground  for  his  faith  so 
far  as  human  reason  can  go."  While 
not  an  accomplished  controversialist 
Levi  surprised  Priestly  as  a  "valiant 
champion,"  and  elicited  from  him  a 
series  of  letters  to  "The  Jewish  Na- 
tion" at  large,  to  which  Levi  again  re- 
plied, later  answering  five  other  au- 
thors whose  religious  ire  he  had 
aroused  by  his  first  series  of  letters. 
(1789). 

In  1795,  Levi  took  part  in  the  Anglo- 
Israel  controversy  which  centered 
around  the  writings  and  prophecies  of 
Richard  Brothers  who  claimed  to  be 
the  "King  of  the  Jews"  destined  to 
gather  together  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes 
for  their  march  to  Palestine.  In  1797, 
Levi  defended  the  Old  Testament 
against  the  atheistic  attacks  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  in  his  "Age  of  Reason." 
Levi  was  the  first  JeT1'  who  vindicated 
Judaism  in  English,  and  hence  his  re- 
lations with  Cumberland  are  of  es- 
pecial  interest. 
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The  first  series  from  the  pen  of 
Levi  stimulated  Cumberland  in.  the 
"Observer,"  a  periodical,  comprising 
essays,  in  imitation  of  Addison  and 
Steele's  "Spectator,"  to  participate  in 
the  controversy.  ("Observer,"  Nos. 
61 — (j(>.)  Cumberland  seeks  to  learn 
how  much  truth  lies  in  the  statement 
of  the  "deistical  writers,"  the  pro- 
ponents of  English  Deism,  that  right 
reason  prevailed  in  the  world  before 
the  coming  of  Jesus.  He  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  Jews,  "a  peculiar  people"  who 
had  preserved  the  worship  of  the  true 
and  only  God :  "whilst  all  the  known 
world  were  idolaters  by  establishment, 
the  Jews  alone  were  Unitarians  upon 
system."  He  speaks  of  Jewish  history 
in  commendable  terms,  saying  it  is 
"most  wonderful,"  "a  very  interesting 
object  for  our  contemplation,"  "a 
most  surprising  change  of  incidents 
to  which  the  annals  oi  no  other  people 
upon  earth,  can  be  sa-d  to  bear  re- 
semblance," statements  which  reflect 
his  later  opinions  of  "Exodiad." 

But  Cumberland  is  quick  to  combat 
the  arguments  of  David  Levi,  from 
whose  letters  to  Dr.  Priestly  he  often 
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quotes ;  he  protests  vehemently  agains* 
Levi's  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
virgin  birth:  "The  Unitarians  who 
profess  Christianity  with  this  excep- 
tion, may  dispute  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers  in  this  particular;  and 
the  Jews  may  deny  their  account  in 
toto,"  nevertheless  Cumberland  holds 
fast  to  conventional  Protestant  doc- 
trines of  the  divine  birth,  the  superior- 
ity of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  over  those 
of  Moses,  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  the 
title  of  Messiah.  Cumberland's  argu- 
ments are  studded  with  Biblical  quo- 
tations ;  they  are  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  religious  casuistry  worthy  of 
a  typical  Christian  minister  of  his 
day. 

Cumberland  permits  his  controver- 
sial ire  to  prejudice  him  against  Levi; 
he  calls  him  "our  Jew  who  tauntingly 
asserts"  the  supremacy  of  Judaism ; 
"the  modern  caviller ;"  he  mentions 
"the  bold  assertion  of  David  Levi,  the 
Jew  (whose  he  stile  opinions  we  tole- 
rate) ;"  he  remarks :  "Our  Jew  has 
quickened  his  argument  with  some 
facetious  irony,  and  he  follows  it  with 
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an  air  of  exultation,  as  well  as  insult." 
"Is  this  a  man  to  confute  the  Holy 
Scriptures?  Weak  champion  of  an  un- 
worthy cause !" 

He  doubts  whether  the  Jews  can  be 
converted:  f-he  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  "will  not  be  the  means  of 
converting  his  unbelieving  brethren 
to  Christianity:  for  how  can  I  hope 
that  what  their  fathers  saw,  and  yet 
believed  not,  should  at  this  distant 
period  gain  belief  from  their  poster- 
ity?" In  the  next  breath,  however,  he 
adds :  "It  is  now  time  to  dismiss  the 
irony  and  apply  to  the  argument,"  so 
that  Cumberland's  bark  in  a  sense 
is  worse  than  his  bite.  In  adherence 
to  his  own  case,  however,  Cumber- 
land stands  firm ;  the  doctrines  of  Levi 
make  no  more  imprint  upon  his  mind 
than  the  arguments  of  the  Unitarians 
whom  he  frequently  couples  with  the 
Jews.  Summing  up  his  essays,  he 
writes : 

"The  vague  opinions  of  our  own 
dissenting  brethren,  and  the  futile 
cavils    of    a    recent    publication    by    a 
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distinguished  writer  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, are  such  weak  and  impotent  as- 
saults upon  our  religion,  as  only  serve 
to  confirm  us  in  it  the  more." 

b.  Napthali  in  "The  Fashionable  Lover" 

The  account  of  Cumberland's  dis- 
pute with  David  Levi  must  be  supple- 
mented by  notice  of  the  one  play 
wherein  Cumberland  portrays  a  Jew 
unfavorably.  His  first  Jew  on  the 
stage  was  "a  bad  Jew."  Napthali,  the 
broker  in  "The  Fashionable  Lover" 
(1772)  is  a  little  ugly  fellow  with  a 
broken  accent — rather  a  rogue.  Louis 
Zangwill  has  called  attention  to  the 
figure  of  Napthali ;  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Cumberland  makes 
no  mention  of  him  in  his  "Memoirs." 
Napthali  "is  not  a  very  bad  case,  but 
just  an  average  case  of  an  average 
incidental  figure.  As  we  shall  see, 
Cumberland  afterwards  regretted  him. 
But  he  could  not  kill  the  figure  which 
he  himself  had  created,  for — ironical- 
ly— the  play  was  revived  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1818,  some  years  after  his 
death."  Zangwill  in  defence  of  Cum- 
berland   remarks   that   the   playwright 
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"whilst  drawing  Napthali  was  so  en- 
grossed with  Colin  (the  Scotch  hero, 
through  whom  Cumberland  sought  to 
vindicate  the  Scottish  name)  that  he 
did  not  stop  to  reflect.  He  did  it  in 
good  faith,  no  doubt  believing  that  the 
figure  represented  the  truth."  Never- 
theless, the  creation  of  Napthali  in  the 
image  of  current  prejudices,  and  the 
controversy  with  David  Levi  serve  to 
indicate  that  the  "English  Terence" 
as  Goldsmith  playfully  called  him,  was 
not  immune  to  the  anti-Jewish  public 
opinion  of  the  time.  In  1753  and  1754, 
sentiment  in  England  had  been  roused 
to  white  heat  over  the  Jewish  Natural- 
isation Bill ;  the  conversion  to  Judaism 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  an  English 
eccentric,  had  whetted  popular  ani- 
mosity against  the  Jews.  It  was  not 
until  1785  that  Cumberland  was  ready 
to  renounce  his  attitude  of  fault-find- 
ing, and  begin  to  cultivate  an  attitude 
of  bona-fide  friendship  for  the  mis- 
prized Jew.  We  turn  now,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  Cumberland  as  critic  to 
a  study  of  Cumberland  as  advocate 
of  the  Jewish  people. 
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5. 
Cumberland  as  Friend  of  the  Jews 

a.    "Nicholas  Pedrosa" 

Cumberland  in  his  "Memoirs" 
(II,  201)  has  the  following  passage: 
"I  have  been  suspected  of  taking  sto- 
ries out  of  Spanish  authors,  and 
weaving  them  into  some  of  these  es- 
says (in  the  "Observer")  as  my  own, 
without  acknowedging  the  plagiarism. 
One  of  my  reviewers  instances  the 
story  of  Nicholas  Pedrosa,  and  round- 
ly asserts  from  internal  evidence,  it 
must  be  of  Spanish  construction,  and 
from  these  assumed  premises,  leaves 
me  to  abide  the  odium  of  the  infer- 
ence. To  this  I  answer  with  the  most 
solemn  appeal  to  truth  and  honor, 
that  I  am  indebted  to  no  author  what- 
ever, Spanish  or  other,  for  a  single 
hint,  idea,  or  suggestion  of  an  inci- 
dent in  the  story  of  Pedrosa.  In  the 
narrative  cf  the  Portuguese  who  was 
brought  before  the  Inquisition,  what 
I  say  of  it  as  being  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, which  I  collected  on  the  spot,  is 
a  mere  fiction  to  give  an  air  of  credi- 
bility   and    horror    to    the    tale :    the 
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whole,  without  exception  of  a  syllahle, 
is   absolute  and  entire  invention." 

In  1780  Cumberland  paid  a  visit  to 
Spain  in  company  with  Abbe  Hussey 
for  the  secret  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  separate  treaty  of  peace  on  behalf 
of  England.  Cumberland's  mission 
failed,  but  during  his  stay  in  the  coun- 
try with  which  his  own  nation  was 
at  war,  he  gathered  much  valuable 
information,  destined  to  be  included 
later  in  his  "Memoirs"  and  incorpo- 
rated in  his  manifold  literary  produc- 
tions. Cumberland  makes  no  mention 
of  the  fact  in  the  narrative  of  his 
Spanish  visit,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  encountered  many  Marranos,  or 
Crypto-Jews  both  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  describing 
the  life  and  struggles  of  jews  who 
outwardly  were  conforming  Christians 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Inquisition,  but  secretly  main- 
tained their  ancient  faith,  points  un- 
mistakably to  the  fact  that  Cumber- 
land acquired  either  through  his  con- 
tact with  Jews   in   Spain,  or  Marrano 
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refugees  to  England,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  their  customs  and  sufferings. 

In  the  person  of  Nicholas  Pedrosa, 
Cumberland  describes  one  of  these 
Crypto-Jews.  (See  "Observer,"  Nos. 
88—90,  pp.  193— S.)  He  creates  for 
us  a  genial  creature,  "a  busy  little 
being,  who  followed  the  trade  of 
shaver  and  surgeon"  in  the  town  of 
Madrid.  On  his  way  to  a  patient,  he 
beats  his  stubborn  mule,  for  which 
offense  he  is  hailed  before  the  In- 
quisitor General.  Then  we  learn  the 
following:  "There  was,  however,  an- 
other thing,  which  might  have  troubled 
a  stouter  heart  than  Nicholas's. — He 
was  a  Jew. — It  was  a  secret  to  all  the 
world  but  Nicholas,  and  Nicholas's 
conscience  did  not  just  then  urge  him 
to  reveal  it;  he  now  began  to  over- 
haul the  inventory  of  his  personals 
about  him,  and  with  some  satisfaction" 
finds  several  Christian  religious  sym- 
bols, and  two  old  razors :  "let  them 
make  the  most  of  them,"  he  says  to 
himself;  "they  can  never  prove  me  an 
Israelite  by   a   case   of   razors." 

The  Inquisitor  General  releases  Ni- 
cholas on  condition  that  he  will  give 
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his  patient  Donna  Leonora  de  Casa- 
fonda  a  poisonous  vial;  Nicholas 
takes  flight,  however,  through  Toledo 
into  Portugal.  When  he  arrives,  he 
pats  his  mule  on  the  neck  saying: 
"We  are  now  in  a  country  where  the 
scattered  flock  of  Israel  fold  thick, 
and  fare  well."  He  began  to  chant 
the  song  of  Solomon,  and  gently 
ambled  on  in  the  joy  of  his  heart.  He 
offers  himself  at  Lisbon  as  mate  on 
a  British  vessel,  and  "being  a  lively, 
good-humored  little  fellow,  and  one 
that  touched  the  guitar  and  sung  se- 
quidillas  with  a  tolerable  grace,  he 
soon  recommended  himself  to  his 
shipmates,  and  grew  in  favor  with 
everybody  on  board  from  the  captain 
to  the  cook's  mate."  The  British  ship 
captures  a  Spanish  frigate  on  which 
is  Don  Manuel  de  Casafonda.  He 
learns  through  a  letter  from  his  dying 
wife,  Donna  Leonora,  that  she  has 
been  betrayed  and  poisoned  by  the  In- 
quisitor General  during  his  absence. 
Later  the  Inquisitor  General  is  pun- 
ished for  his  crimes;  Don  Manuel  re- 
turns to  Spain  and  as  for  Nicholas, 
he    receives    a    goodly    share      of    the 
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prize  money  for  having  given  the  in- 
formation which  led  to  the  ship's  cap- 
ture, and  for  having  fought  zealously 
during  the  combat.  He  settles  in  Eng- 
land, where  his  "prize  money  has  set 
him  up  in  a  comfortable  little  shop  in 
Duke's  Place."  There  he  serves  as 
physician  to  "his  Israelitish  brethren, 
in  a  land  of  freedom  and  toleration ; 
his  merry  heart  is  at  rest,  save  only 
when  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  ven- 
geance on  his  tongue,  he  anathema- 
tizes the  Inquisition,  and  struts  into 
the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  with  as 
bold  a  step  and  as  erect  a  look  as  if 
he  was  himself  High  Priest  of  the 
Temple,  going  to  perform  sacrifice 
upon  the  reassembling  of  the  scattered 
tribes." 

b.    "  The  Jerx>  of  Mogadore ' ' 

Cumberland  continues  his  practice  of 
creating  attractive  Jewish  personalities 
in  his  play  "The  Jew  of  Mogadore"  a 
comic  opera  in  three  acts  (1808).  A 
year  before,  Cumberland  had  com- 
plained in  his  "Memoirs"  that  the  Jew- 
ish population  had  not  shown  itself 
sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  service 
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he  had  rendered  them  in  his  drama 
"The  Jew".  None  the  less,  he  turns 
again  to  the  field  of  philo--Semitism, 
partly  because  of  his  deep-seated 
friendship  for  the  Jews,  and  partly 
perhaps  because  of  his  desire  to  fur- 
nish Mr.  Dowton,  an  actor,  of  whom 
he  had  spoken  in  the  highest  terms, 
with  a  Jewish  role  worthy  his  talents. 
This  Mr.  Dowton  had  stimulated 
Charales  Dibdin  to  write  for  him  "The 
Jew  and  the  Doctor"  wherein  he  had 
essayed  with  great  success  the  charac- 
ter of  Abednego,  the  Jewish  philan- 
thropist. In  Cumberland's  "The  Jew  of 
Mogadore",  Mr.  Dowton  acted  the  part 
of  the  hero,  Nadab. 

In  this  work,  Cumberland  has  drawn 
for  us  two  Jewish  characters ;  one  of 
them  is  Palti,  the  other  Nadab.  Palti, 
in  the  1808  production  was  interpreted 
by  a  Mr.  Penley,  who  in  the  1824  pro- 
duction of  "The  Jew",  played  the  role 
of  Frederick.  This  Palti,  whom  Nadab 
first  calls  "an  honest  Israelite,  a  man 
to  my  own  heart's  content,  and  inno- 
cent as  a  lamb"  turns  out  to  be  a 
knave,  whom  Rooney,  Nadab' s  comical 
Irish  servant,  wishes  to  see  "promoted 
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to  all  the  honors  of  his  great  ancestor 
Haman."  Palti  is  willing  to  impeach 
Nadab  to  the  Prince  Selim  in  order 
to  escape  punishment  for  his  own 
share  in  fitting  out  a  corsair.  "Ah, 
Palti,  Palti,  perjury  is  no  jest,"  says 
Nadab,  "and  piracy  is  no  compliment; 
but  I'll  not  shame  my  nation  by  ex- 
posing you  ...  let  us  be  perfect 
strangers,,  even  in  the  synagogue. 
Farewell."  Palti  departs  weeping; 
later  Nadab  pleads  for  his  release  and 
pardon  before  Selim;  in  return  for 
this  generosity,  Palti  offers  to  save 
Nadab  from  danger  when  the  country 
is  assailed  by  hostile  black  battalions. 
So  Palti  is  not  quite  so  wicked,  as  a 
playwright  other  than  Cumberland, 
might  have  been  tempted  to  paint  him. 

The  virtues  of  Nadab  more  than 
compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of 
Palti.  To  be  sure,  he  loves  his  money, 
even  as  Sheva,  in  "The  Jew,"  and 
sings  a  song  in  its  honor.  The  Moors, 
bleed  him  for  gold  and  supplies,  on 
pain  of  the  bastinado.  Yet  he  says : 
"I'm  a  miser — and  not  for  myself." 
Abdullah,  the  Sheik,  chides  him  for 
being   a   hypocrite,    but    like     Sheva 
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with  Sir  Stephen  Bertram,  he  mildly 
protests  against  the  title.  For  Nadab 
is  charity  and  kindness  itself.  He  has 
a  reputation  for  ransoming  Christian 
slaves  in  order  to  free  them :  he  res- 
cues in  this  way,  Jovanni,  the  Sicilian 
captain  who  has  been  captured  by  the 
Oudalim  Arabs.  In  his  speech,  he 
speaks  with  courtesy  "and  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  gentler  sex."  He  will 
not  give  to  the  tyrannical  Muley  Ish- 
mael  a  single  ducat,  but  to  Selim,  his 
persecuted  son,  he  says  :  "If  you  want 
me  in  a  noble  cause,  and  none  but 
such  I'm  sure  you  will  abet,  to  the 
last  ducat  I  am  Selim's  banker."  Na- 
dab is  kind  to  his  servants.  He  gives 
Mammora,  a  Portuguese  Christian 
maiden,  whom  as  an  orphan  he  ran- 
somed from  a  Sallee  Rover,  to  Rooney, 
his  servant;  he  petitions  Selim  suc- 
cessfully that  the  British  tars  who 
have  salvaged  Jovanni's  ship,  carry  the 
happy  couple  to  England,  giving  to 
both  their  freedom  and  a  goodly  store 
of  wealth.  His  forgiveness  of  Paid 
elecits  from  Rooney  the  remark : 
"Bless  you,  my  old  master,  what  a 
tender  heart  you  kept  muffled  in  these 
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evil  times  under  a  thread-bare  cloak." 
(Nadab  is  brave,  too,  for  when  he 
learns  that  Selim,  to  whom  he  has 
helped  restore  his  lost  love,  Zelma,  is 
imperilled,  he  calls  for  his  sword,  say- 
ing: "I  will  fight  for  Selim— the  spirit 
of  the  Maccabees  is  in  rne.") 

Nadab,  like  Sheva,  Nicholas  Pedro- 
sa,  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  other  Jewish 
characters  in  Cumberland's  works,  has 
a  profound  affection  for  England.  Na- 
dab calls  Britain  "the  asylum  of  the 
whole  suffering  world."  He  promises 
to  follow  Rooney  and  Mammora  to 
that  fortunate  and  blessed  land.  Nadab 
strikes  a  fine  universalist  note  in  one 
of  his  speeches :  like  Nathan  in  Les- 
sing's  "Nathan,  the  Wise"  to  which 
"The  Jew  of  Mogadore"  bears  many 
points  of  resemblance,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  the  setting  of 
both  plays  is  Oriental,  and  represents 
the  contacts  of  three  civilizations, 
Moslem,  Jewish  and  Christian,— like 
Nathan,  in  his  parable  of  the  three 
rings,  we  find  Nadab  saying  at  the 
news  of  Selim's  victory  over  the  black 
battalions : 
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"Children,  y-ou  see  there  is  a  power 
above  us,  and  whether  we  be  Christ- 
ian, Mussulman,  or  Jew,  a  good 
man's  prayer  will  find  its  way  to 
Heaven." 

Unfortunately  "The  Jew  of  Moga- 
dore"  did  not  attain  success  on  the 
stage.  The  songs  with  which  the  piece 
is  interlarded  were  sometimes  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  such  composi- 
tions ;  but  the  play  proved  dull ;  Nadab 
was  its  only  worth-while  character; 
the  English  stage  was  at  the  time  over- 
loaded with  works  on  Oriental  themes. 
Kence  the  opera  was  quickly  taken 
from  the  boards,  and  forgotten.  It 
served  this  purpose,  however :  it  ad- 
ded one  more  to  the  pro-Jewish  works 
on  the  English  stage,  and  hence  proved 
an  antidote  to  the  well-established 
anti-Jewish  tradition  against  which 
the  friends  of  Israel  have  so  often 
been  compelled  to  struggle. 

Zangwill  ("Transactions",  pp.  170- 
173)  discusses  the  "Jew  of  Moga- 
dore,"  and  says  in  part :  "Its  sense  of 
the    Jewish    tragedv,    as    a    whole    is 
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larger,  and  its  central  character  de- 
veloped even  further  than  in  the  pre- 
vious play"  ("The  Jew").  An  article 
in  "The  American  Jewish  Weekly 
News"  by  "Hirdan,"  on  "Richard 
Cumberland"  gives  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  "Jew  of  Mogadore,"  no  men- 
tion, however,  being  made  of  the  se- 
ries of  articles  in  the  "Jewish  Daily 
News"  which  appeared  shortly  before 
this   essay. 

c.    "Mr.   Abraham  Abrahams" 

We  have  discussed  Cumberland's 
works,  both  critical  and  laudatory  of 
the  Jew.  We  turn  now  to  the  most 
noted  of  his  plays  on  a  Jewish  theme, 
namely  "The  Jew"  written  and  pro- 
duced in  1794.  In  order  to  understand 
this  drama,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
give  our  attention  to  a  series  of  pa- 
pers in  the  "Observer"  wherein  the 
foundations  for  the  play  were  laid. 
(See  the  "Observer,"  printed  first  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  1785,  later  in  6 
volumes,  1708 ;  and  in  one  volume, 
1826.  Nos.  38—46.) 

Here  we  find  described  three  He- 
brew characters — Abraham  Abrahams, 
his  wife,  and  his  servant.  Cumberland 
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in  his  "Story  of  Ned  Drowsy"  men- 
tions the  "snuffling  Hebrew  servant" 
who  announced  the  word  supper  at 
"the  friendly  board  of  Abrahams." 
This  servant  may  have  suggested  the 
character  of  Jabal  in  the  "Jew"  though 
the  latter  is  a  Gentile.  Mrs.  Abra- 
hams figures  prominently  in  the  story ; 
she  accompanies  Constantia  and  the 
love-stricken  Ned  to  the  theatre  where 
"The  Clandestine  Marriage"  is  pre- 
sented. She  becomes  "indisposed  by 
the  heat  of  the  theatre,"  but  forgets 
her  headache  in  her  zeal  to  narrate 
to  Mrs.  Goodison  the  fortunate  events 
which  transpired  at  the  performance, 
and  to  explain  to  her  husband  at  great 
length  the  events  of  the  evening — 
until  she  recollects  her  headache  and 
takes  hasty  leave.  We  meet  her  again: 
with  good  Jewish  hospitality  and 
warm-heartedness,  she  has  spread  her 
board,  "if  not  elegantly,  yet  abund- 
antly" for  the  feast  of  celebration.  A 
counterpart  to  Mrs.  Abrahams  does 
not  appear  in  "The  Jew"  for  Sheva 
proclaims  himself  without  wife,  fami- 
ly, or  loved  ones,  "a  waif  upon  the 
world's  wide  common." 
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In  the  person  of  Abraham  Abra- 
hams, we  find  "an  individual,  en- 
dowed with  the  most  amiable  and  at- 
tractive qualities."  (Mudford,  "Life  oi 
Cumberland,"  London,  1812,  II,  431.) 
Cumberland  writes  in  his  "Memoirs" 
(II,  202)  :  "I  take  credit  to  myself  for 
the  character  of  Abraham  Abrahams ; 
I  wrote  it  upon  principle,  thinking  it 
high  time  that  something  should  be 
done  for  a  persecuted  race :  I  seconded 
my  appeal  to  the  charity  of  mankind 
by  the  character  of  Sheva,  which  I 
copied  from  this  of  Abrahams."  Cum- 
berland appears  to  have  possessed  a 
fundamental  sympathy  for  the  ridic- 
uled ;  he  sought  on  many  occasions, 
through  sheer  benevolence  of  principle, 
and  by  precept  and  example,  to  incul- 
cate courtesy  and  understanding  in 
place  of  antipathy,  towards  those  dis- 
crimnated  against  by  reason  of  race  or 
country.  Thus  he  casts  a  radiance 
around  the  dramatic  character  of  an 
Irishman,  O'Flaherty  in  the  "West 
Indian,"  and  a  Scotchman,  Macleod 
in  "The  Fashionable  Lover."  His  nine 
papers  in  the  "Oberver"  and  his  play 
"The  Jew"  perform  the   same   service 
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for   the   Jews   of   England    and    other 
lands. 

In  his  opening  essay  of  the  series, 
he  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Abrahams, 
wherein  this  gentleman  deplores  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  wife  cannot  enter 
a  theatre  without  being  nagged  at  by 
the  bullies  in  the  pit  or  in  the  gallery. 
Even  a  sailor,  whom  he  like  Nadab, 
had  once  ransomed  and  set  free, 
roughly  handled  him  at  a  recent  per- 
formance. He  observes  with  dismay 
that  playwrights  take  ioy  in  portray- 
ing the  Jew  as  a  "rogue,  usurer  and 
buffoon."  He  asks  Cumberland  to  in- 
vestigate whether  Shylock  really  be- 
longed to  the  Jewish  race :  "I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  will  turn  out 
Samaritan ;"  "and  pray  be  particular 
as  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  for  if  noth- 
ing less  than  half  my  fortune  could 
oust  him  there,  I  would  pay  it  down  to 
be  rid  of  such  a  rascal."  In  a  post- 
script, he  adds :  "If  you  could  per- 
suade one  of  the  gentlemen  or  ladies 
who  write  plays  to  give  us  poor  Jews 
a  kind  lift  in  a  new  comedy,  I  am 
bold  to  promise  we  should  not  prove 
ungrateful    on    a    third    night."    These 
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lines  were  published  between  1785-7; 
in  1794,  "The  Jew"  appeared ;  in  1826, 
the  editor  of  the  "Observer"  says  in 
a  note  to  the  postscript :  "This  comedy 
has  been  written  and  acted ;  Mr.  Ab- 
rahams has  had  his  wish :  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  promise,  he  seems  to  have 
reckoned  without  his  host."  This  re- 
mark refers  to  the  seeming  ingrati- 
tude which  the  Jews  showed  Cumber- 
land for  his  production  of  the  "Jew" ; 
we  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
later. 

Cumberland  publishes  the  letter, 
which  in  all  probability  came  from  his 
own  pen,  with  vehement  criticism  of 
English  cruelty  in  the  practice  of 
"smoking  a  Jew."  As  a  vindication 
of  the  Jewish  cause,  he  quotes  Shakes- 
pear's  words  in  the  mouth  of  Shylock : 
"Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a 
Jew  hands,"  and  so  forth.  Cumberland 
asserts  that  Jews  are  persecuted  as 
aliens  without  reason :  "for  they  do 
not  intrude  upon  the  laborer  or  manu- 
facturer ;  they  do  not  burden  the  state 
with  their  poor,"  to  which  New  York's 
Peter  Stuyvesant  can  testify.  Despite 
his  later  controversy  with  David  Levi, 
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to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
Cumberland  justifies  Jewish  refusal  to 
accept  Jesus  as  Messiah :  "Can  it  be 
a  wonder  with  us  at  this  hour  that 
the  Jews  should  persist  in  avowing 
their  unbelief  in  the  Messiah?  If  they 
admit  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion,  do  they  not  become  their 
own  accusers?"  Thus  on  several 
points,  he  gives  "some  hints  as  to  a 
general  apology  for  the  Jews,"  the 
title  he  gives  his  articles. 

In  response  to  Abrahams'  inquiry 
as  to  the  linealogy  of  Shylock,  Cum- 
berland adduces  evidence  from  Tho- 
mas Nashe's  "The  Unfortunate  Trav- 
eller, or  the  Life  of  Jacke  Wilton" 
(1594.)  He  quotes  from  the  conversa- 
tion between  Zadock  and  Zachary 
"which  the  reader  will  observe  by  the 
date  was  published  before  Shakes- 
peare wrote  his  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  as  the  critics  seem  agreed  that 
he  was  conversant  with  other  works 
of  Nashe,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  history  of  'Jacke  Wilton'  had 
also  been  in  his  hands.  I  do  not  mean 
to  infer  that  Shakespeare  took  his 
character    of    Shylock      from    this    of 
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Nashe's  Zadock,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  can  warrant  such  an  inference." 
But  he  hints  that  Shakespeare's  dia- 
logue between  Shylock  and  Tubal  may 
have  had  a  prototype  in  an  interview 
between  Zadock  and  Zachary.  (Lewis 
Brown  "The  Unfortunate  Traveller," 
Journal  of  Jewish  Lore  and  Philoso- 
phy," April  1,  1919  I.  241,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  note  in  Cumberland.) 
In  his  suceeding  articles,  Cumberland 
makes  no  further  reference  to  Shylock ; 
it  is  certain  however,  that  he  now 
began  to  cherish  in  his  mind  the 
desire  to  compose  a  play  wherein  the 
ill  impression  left  by  Shakespeare's 
Jew,  would  be  obviated  by  the  merits 
and  virtues  of  a  character  of  his  own 
creation. 

He  thereupon  proceeds  to  develop 
further  the  individuality  of  Mr.  Ab- 
rahams in  the  Story  of  Ned  Drowsy. 
He  is  a  "little  swarthy  old  man  with 
short  gray  hair  and  whimsically 
dressed;  having  on  a  dark  brown  coat 
with  a  tarnished  gold  edging,  black 
figured  velvet  waist-coat,  and  breeches 
of  scarlet  cloth  with  long  gold  knee 
bands,  dangling  down  a  pair  of  black 
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silk  stockings."  He  is  a  charitable 
fellow,  who  has  rescued  the  widow  of 
Captain  Goodson  and  her  beautiful 
daughter,  Constantia,  from  the  clutch- 
es of  a  hard-hearted  landlord.  He  goes 
to  the  stubborn  father  of  Mrs.  Goodi- 
son,  who  refuses  to  recognize  her  or 
her  daughter  because  of  his  long-time 
opposition  to  her  marriage  to  Captain 
Goodison ;  testy  Mr.  Somerville  shows 
Mr.  Abrahams  the  door,  since  he  is  a 
Jew.  But  through  an  opportune  meet- 
ing at  the  theatre,  Mr.  Somerville's 
heart  melts  by  reason  of  the  charms 
of  Constantia ;  "honest  Abrahams,  who 
has  all  the  hospitality  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  his  forefathers,  the  patri- 
archs" receives  in  his  home  the  re- 
conciled family;  Ned  Drowsy,  who 
has  of  course,  fallen  in  love  with  Con- 
stantia, presses  his  siege  to  her  hand, 
and  after  a  tour  through  various  coun- 
tries in  order  to  improve  his  educa- 
tion, is  granted  her  favor  and  her 
grandfather's  consent.  His  neglected 
estate  is  placed  in  order,  and  happi- 
ness reigns  for  all  henceforth.  The 
story   closes   with   a   letter   from   Ned 
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to  the  author :  "We  are  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  our  friendly  Abrahams, 
who  is  an  Israelite  indeed."  Thus  the 
Jew  of  this  story,  like  Nadab  and 
Sheva,  is  the  presiding  genius  and 
good  angel  of  the  action. 

A  word  must  be  said  concerning  the 
past  history  of  Mr.  Abrahams.  Cum- 
berland's interest  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Marranos  again  exemplifies  itself 
here.  Mr.  Abrahams  narrates  to  his 
friends  his  sorrowful  story :  he  was 
born  in  Spain,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
house,  adherents  of  the  established 
faith.  At  his  twentieth  birthday,  his 
father  initiates  himself  during  Passo- 
ver into  Judaism ;  the  excitement  so 
overpowers  him,  that  he  falls  lifeless 
in  his  son's  arms.  The  father-confessor 
of  the  family,  a  Catholic  monk,  bursts 
into  the  room,  discovers  that  the  two 
had  been  engaged  in  Jewish  rites,  and 
is  about  to  hurl  the  corpse  of  the  de- 
ceased father  from  the  room,  when  the 
son  in  filial  rage,  slays  him  with  a 
dagger.  Mr.  Abrahams  then  flees  from 
Spain  to  Smyrna,  where  he  resided 
for  twenty  years ;  he  is  successful  in 
his   commercial   affairs,   and  cherishes 
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for  England  a  hearty  affection :  "No 
Englishman,"  he  says,  "ever  left  my 
door  without  relief  he  solicited,  or 
appeared  to  stand  in  need  of."  Finally 
he  departs  for  England,  where  he 
finds  comfort  and  happiness  in  the 
land  to  which  his  eyes  had  longingly 
turned. 

This  completes  our  analysis  of  Cum- 
berland's Jewish  characters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  notable  of  all, 
Sheva,  the  central  figure  in  "The  Jew." 
We  are  now  ready  to  devote  ourselves 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  this  famous 
drama,  prior  to  the  publication  of  an 
abridged  version  of  the  play  itself. 

d.   "The  Jew" 

Sheva,  the  central  figure  in  Cumber- 
land's "Jew"  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pealing Jewish  characters  in  English 
literature.  He  is  a  miser  to  be  sure, 
but  like  Nadab,  he  stints  himself  to  be 
better  able  to  provide  for  his  friends. 
In  many  respects,  he  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  Shylock:  Sheva's  revenge  for 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  him,  is 
not  the  demand  for  a  pound  of  flesh, 
but  the  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
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the  portionless  sister  of  Charles  Rat- 
cliffe,  his  preserver  from  a  London; 
mob,  and  son  of  his  rescuer  from  the 
Inquisition  at  Cadiz.  This  generous 
dowry  enables  Eliza  to  win  the  favor 
of  Sir  Stephen  Bertram,  the  mercena- 
ry father  of  Frederick,  who  threatens 
to  disinherit  his  son  because  of  his 
ill-advised  marriage.  He  calls  Sheva 
a  villain,  "takes  Christian  measure  of 
Hebrew  benevolence,  and  will  not  be- 
lieve that  Sheva  can  by  any  possibil- 
ity part  with  a  shilling  except  for 
usury."  But  when  the  hard-hearted 
merchant,  who  has  his  prototype  in 
Mr.  Somerville  of  "Observer"  fame, 
learns  that  Sheva,  the  despised  Jew, 
has  been  the  "deus  ex  machina,"  he 
is  all  apology  and  humility,  though 
Sheva  protests  modestly  that  the  un- 
accustomed praise  will  "bring  the 
blush"  to  his  cheek. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Sir  Stephen 
Bertram,  stands  Sheva,  "the  virtuous 
miser  and  the  virtuous  Jew,"  in  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  To  quote 
D — G,  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
prefatory  remarks  to  the  edition  of  the 
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"Jew"     in    French's    Standard    Drama 
(No.  425)  : 

"Mr.  Cumberland  has  victoriously 
combatted  unchristian  prejudices  in 
this  excellent  comedy.  With  all  the 
(supposed)  characteristics  of  his  na- 
tion clinging  closely  to  him, — his 
money  grubbing,  parsimony  and  affec- 
tation of  poverty,  Sheva  stands  forth 
a  spirit  of  humanity,  on  whom  Heaven 
has  shed  its  holiest  dews.  Could  bit- 
terness have  entered  his  heart,  insult 
had  turned  it  into  gall.  The  world 
calls  him  miser,  because  he  lives  spar- 
ingly and  labours  hard — extortioner, 
bloodsucker,  because  he  is  a  Jew ! 
What  answer  gives  he  to  these  cal- 
umnies? Patience,  endurance  and  pri- 
vate benevolence — gratitude  for  kind 
services  and  liberality  to  reward  them ; 
he  pinches  nature  that  the  hungry 
may  be  fed  in  silence;  his  garments, 
like  himself,  are  old  and  worn  out, 
that  the  naked  may  be  clothed  without 
knowing  their  benefactor !  No  brother, 
no  sister,  nor  child  has  he,  yet  affec- 
ticns,  feelings,  charities  are  strong 
within  him ; — his  path  has  not  been 
without  briars  and  thorns,  nor  his  days 
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without  sorrow;  yet  from  whom  hath 
he  derived  consolation?  He  walks 
meekly  and  faithfully  in  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers ;  in  doctrine  he  is  a 
Jew;  in  good  works,  he  will  thank  you 
to  call  him  Christian." 

The  contrast  between  Sir  Stephen 
Bertram,  the  orthodox  man  of  the 
world,  and  Sheva,  the  misunderstood 
philanthropist,  friend  of  all  mankind, 
recalls  the  story  of  William  N.  Blatt's  : 
"The  Quality  of  Mercy;  A  Sixth  Act 
to  the  Merchant  of  Venice"  (See  "Me- 
norah  Journal,"  April,  1915).  Shy  lock 
is  portrayed  two  years  after  the  trial, 
a  broken,  persecuted  old  man;  Jessica 
comes  to  him  after  a  wedded  life  ot 
cruelty  and  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
Lorenzo ;  and  Antonio,  now  restored 
to  wealth,  illustrates  the  quality  of 
mercy  by  pressing  Shylock  for  his. 
debts,  even  to  the  point  of  taking  the 
Jew  to  the  gaol. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  char- 
acter of  Sheva.  (See  Philipson,  "The 
Jew  in  English  Fiction,"  Cincinnati, 
1889,  pp.  54—09).  Mrs.  Inchbald  in 
her  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  "Jew" 
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in    "The    British    Theatre,"      London, 
1811,   praises   the   quality   of   self-sac- 
rifice   in    Sheva,      to    which    Mudford 
makes  the  indignant  reply:  "all  social 
love  springs  from  self-love,  and  when 
a    man    has    lost    all    self-regard,    all 
self-reverence,  he  will  soon  degenerate 
into  misanthropy."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Cumberland  delights  to  point  out  that 
the  miserliness  of  Nadab  and  Sheva  is 
not  for  their  own  gratification,  but  to 
lelieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the 
needy.    English    commentators    on    the 
"Jew"  were  much  exercised  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  and  several  para- 
graphs   took    this    theme    as    the    clue 
for    an    ethical    argument.      We    find 
also,  a  debate  on  the  question  of  the 
plausibility  and  naturalness  of  Sheva's 
character.  An  edition  of  the  "Jew"  in 
the    Columbia    University    Library    is 
filled  with  marginal  comments,  insist- 
ent that  Sheva  is  too  ideal  a  figure  to 
conform   with   true  humanity.    Calisch 
and    Philipson    remark   that    with    the 
exaggeration,     characteristic     of     the 
drama,    Cumberland   has    made    Sheva 
overgood,    even    as    Barabas    is    over- 
wicked.  Dickens  made  the  same  error 
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with  Riah  in  "Our  Mutual  Friend" 
when  he  tried  to  atone  for  the  Fagin  of 
"Oliver  Twist."  "Yet  here  too  is  the 
tragedy  for  the  Jew.  Barabas  and  Shy- 
lock  and  Fagin  are  widely  known  and 
taken  as  types.  Sheva  and  Riah  are 
comparatively  unknown,  and  when 
known  are  not  regarded  as  types,  but 
as  exceptions.  Yet  the  one  class  is  not 
more  exceptional  than  the  other." 
(Calisch,  "The  Jew  in  English  Litera- 
ture," p.  108).  We  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  condensed  version  of  the  "Jew," 
abridged  by  Miss  Ernestine  P.  Frank- 
lin, as  it  was  presented  by  the  Con- 
firmants  Club  of  the  Bronx  Free  Syna- 
gogue, on  June  15th,  in  order  that,  by  a 
perusal  of  the  play  itself,  the  reader 
may  determine  his  own  estimate  of 
Sheva's  character. 

The  first  presentation  of  "The  Jew" 
occurred  in  1794.  In  his  "Memoirs," 
(II,  279)  Cumberland  confesses :  "I  am 
ashamed  to  say  with  what  rapidity  I 
dispatched  that  hasty  composition," 
and  later  apologizes  for  his  habit  of 
speedy  writing  on  the  ground  that  it 
illustrates  "the  fertility  and  vivacity" 
of  his   fancy.   The   play   was   the   first 
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new  work  staged  "when  the  new  and 
splendid   theatre   of   Drury   Lane    was 
opened."    A    cast   comprising   some   of 
the  best  artists  of  the  day  was  gath- 
ered   for    the    production :    Sheva,    the 
Jew,  was  played  by  Bannister,  "hand- 
some Jack   Bannister" ;   of  him   Cum- 
berland writes :  "My  friend  Bannister, 
who  saw  it  act  by  act,  was  a  witness 
to  the  progress  of  it;   in  what  degree 
he   was    the   promoter    of   the   success 
of    it,    I    need    not    say.    The    part    of 
Sheva  presented  Mr.  Bannister  to  the 
public   in   that  light  in  which  he   will 
always  be   seen     when  nature     fairly 
drawn      and    strongly    charactered    is 
committed   to   his    care."     Mrs.    Inch- 
bald  also  commends  his  acting  highly. 
Jabal,  Sheva's  man,  was  portrayed  by 
Mr.   Suet ;   "poor   Suet,   now   no  more, 
was  an  admirable  second,"  an  irresist- 
ibly droll  and  clever  comedian.  Palmer, 
one  of  the  greatest  "villains"  that  ever 
strode  the  stage,   appeared   as   Frede- 
rick,   a   role   taken   by   Mr.   Penley   in 
1824,  after  he  had  brought  out  in  1818 
a  version  of  Marlowe's  "The  Rich  Tew 
of  Malta."  The  role  of  Eliza,   Frede- 
rick's young  wife,   (the  counterpart  of 
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Constantia  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Abra- 
hams), was  portra3'ed  by  "the  beauti- 
ful and  celebrated  Miss  Farren — who 
subsequently  became  Countess  of  Der- 
by." The  play  met  witli  immediate  suc- 
cess :  "The  benevolence  of  the  audi- 
ence," writes  Cumberland,  "assisted 
me  in  rescuing  a  forlorn  and  persecut- 
ed character,  which  till  then  had  only 
been  brought  upon  the  stage  for  the 
unmanly  purpose  of  being  made  a 
spectacle  of  contempt,  and  a  butt  for 
ridicule.  In  the  success  of  this  comedy 
I  felt  of  course  a  greater  gratification, 
than  I  had  ever  felt  upon  a  like  oc- 
casion." It  was  given  twelve  times  in 
succession  at  its  first  appearance,  and 
was  revived  on  several  occasions 
thereafter.  The  most  notable  of  these 
revivals  occurred  at  the  Driiry  Lane 
Theatre  in  1824,  with  Mr.  Yarnold 
in  the  role  of  Jabal,  and  Mr.  Elliston 
in  the  part  of  Sheva. 

A  tribute  to  the  importance  of  Cum- 
berland's "Jew"  and  a  proof  of  its 
abiding  value  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  only  played  by 
stock  companies  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  but  it  was   revived  at 
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Drury  Lane  in  1815,  again  in  1S18, 
and  again  in  1821.  It  was  printed  soon 
after  production  and  in  seven  years 
ran  through  seven  editions.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1824,  1829,  and  1834,  and  in 
other  forms  since.  The  play  had  con- 
siderable vogue  on  the  Continent.  It 
was  translated  into  German  in  1798 
at  Koenigsberg;  at  Vienna  in  1838  (1), 
at  Stuttgart  in  1868,  where  it  was  in- 
cluded in  a  classical  theatre  library  of 

all  nations,  and  in  187 at  Leipzig 

in  "Universal-Bibliothek."  An  Ameri- 
can edition  by  S.  Campbell  appeared 
in  New  York,  1795.  Ample  testimony 
to  the  recognition  given  Cumberland's 
"Jew"  by  the  race  he  sought  to  por- 
tray is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a 
Yiddish  translation  appeared  at  Odes- 
sa in  1882,  the  work  of  Benedix  Ben- 
zion  (2),  and  a  Hebrew  translation  at 


(1)  ''Der  Jucle."  Schauspiel  in  fuenf 
Auszuegen.  Aus  dem  Englischen  ueber- 
setzt  von  Brockmann.  Wien,  J.  B.  Wal- 
lishaufer.  1838,  GS  p.  2  ed. 

,i:y:v^  yjjn^pya  "ijns  cn:o  ir  ijn  (2) 
■3jj?  d'jis  ^vynyrpx  rjyepK  5  pn  ynyD^p 
Odessa  1882.      ,jrx"m  Dpny:ya  lis  \w>9 
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Wilna    in    1878,    dedicated    to    Elijah 
Joseph    Rabinowitz,    the    work   of   Jo- 
seph  Brill.   (3) 

No  finer  proof  than  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sion of  "The  Jew"  can  be  adduced  of 
the  gratitude  of  later-day  Jewry  for 
Cumberland's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  name. 

1.)  The  Original  of  Sheva 

It  is  interesting  now  to  inquire 
whether  Cumberland  drew  his  picture 
of  Mr.  Abrahams,  Nadab,  or  Sheva, 
from  any  living  model.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  he  may  have 
gained  information  regarding  Crypto- 
Jews  during  his  Spanish  visit;  he  may 
also  have  found  an  actual  original  for 
the  portrayal  of  a  Jewish  philanthrop- 
ist among  his  own  Jewish  acquaint- 
ances at  Duke's  Place  or  elsewhere  in 
London.  We  have  at  our  disposal  a 
considerable  list  of  Anglo-Jewish  ce- 
lebrities during  Cumberland's  day, 
from  whom  we  may  select  eligible 
candidates  for  the  role  of  Sheva.  Thus 


K'Dm     Qiywyw    nrno     :  mm   b>?k   (3) 
.55na  .'  nnny?  pnyn  nmyo 

L.   Matz,  printer,   Wilna,  1878,  84  pp. 
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Abraham  Israel  Ricardo,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
had  financial  dealings  with  both  Jew 
and  Christian.  We  learn  too  of  a  Mr. 
John  Braham,  or  Abrahams,  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Myer  Lyon,  profession- 
ally known  as  Leoni,  the  opera-singer, 
who  played  the  role  of  Don  Carlos  in 
Sheridan's  "Duenna"  on  every  evening 
except  Friday,  when  the  performance 
was  halted  because  of  Leoni's  religious 
scruples.  This  John  Abrahams,  in  1801, 
made  his  debut  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  the  opera  "Chains  of  the 
Heart."  His  name  seems  to  suggest 
the  original  for  Mr.  Abraham  Abra- 
hams, but  since  Braham  or  Abrahams 
was  born  in  1774,  and  the  "Observer" 
was  launched  in  1785,  the  opera-singer 
was  too  young  to  serve  as  the  model 
for  Cumberland's  heroic  figure.  We 
also  rule  out  of  consideration  Lewis 
Goldsmith,  the  adventurous  publicist 
and  diplomatist,  who  though  a  Jew, 
did  little  to  advance  the  Jewish  cause. 
Our  circle  of  probabilities  narrows 
down  to  two  individuals:  Benjamin 
Golsmid's  brother,  Abraham  Goldsmid 
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(1756?-1810),  one  of  the  most  noted 
men  of  his  day,  or  David  Alves  Re- 
bello,  a  well-known  patron  of  the  poor 
and  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts.  Rebello 
was  a  Sephardic  Jew,  and  hence  quali- 
fies for  the  role  of  Sheva  in  this  re- 
spect. But  Abraham  Goldsmid  seems 
the  most  likely  candidate  for  the  hon- 
or of  being  Sheva's  prototype.  It  may 
be  futile  to  search  for  the  exact  orig- 
inal of  the  character:  Cumberland, 
like  all  authors  and  dramatists,  must 
have  drawn  from  many  sources;  he 
has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  composite 
picture,  wherein  he  combined  the  qual- 
ities of  many  men.  From  Abraham 
Goldsmid,  however,  an  Ashkenazic 
Jew,  it  is  probable  that  he  drew  in- 
spiration and  fact-material  for  his 
own  creation,  Sheva. 

Piccioto  in  "Sketches  of  Anglo-Jew- 
ish History"  (London,  1875,  pp.  249- 
256)  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  famous  Goldsmid  family.  This 
group  of  Jewish  merchants  and  phi- 
lanthropists who  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  1765,  were  well-known  among 
English  Christians.  "The  press  of  the 
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period  reported  their  movements  faith- 
fully, and  one  day  we  find  recorded 
a  banquet  to  royalty,  the  next  day  an 
errand  of  mercy  to  a  prisoner's  cell. 
Their  hospitality  was  unbounded." 
The  names  of  Benjamin  and  Abraham 
Goldsmid,  the  former  a  personal  fa- 
vorite with  Pitt,  England's  celebrated 
minister,  were  found  in  all  lists  of 
subsci  iption  for  charitable  objects. 
Benjamin  collected  a  great  sum  from 
Christians  and  Jews  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Naval  Asylum.  Abraham 
Goldsmid  "was  if  possible  even  more 
popular  than  his  brother  Benjamin. 
His  friendly  demeanour,  his  mild,  un- 
assuming manner,  his  extended  phi- 
lanthropy, his  ready  munificence  were 
the  themes  of  general  conversation. 
The  anecdotes  of  his  unostentatious 
charity  would  almost  fill  a  volume. 
(From  one  of  these  Cumberland  may 
have  constructed  the  plot  for  "The 
Jew.")  Now  we  hear  of  him  saving  the 
humble  home  of  a  waiter  from  the 
clutches  of  the  bailiffs.  Now  we  see 
him  delicately  assisting  a  single- 
minded  and  worthy  curate — whose 
poverty   he    considered    a    disgrace   to 
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the  Church  of  England — by  allotting 
him  a  share  of  a  new  loan  ;  the  letter 
of  allotment  being  considered  a  hoax, 
and  thrown  aside  by  the  curate,  until 
another  post  brought  a  cheque  for  a 
large  amount,  realized  on  the  allot- 
ment. (Compare  the  scene  where  She- 
va  shows  the  letter  of  allotment  to  Sir 
Stephen.  "The  Jew,"  Act  III,  Scene  2.) 
Another  time  we  find  Abraham  Gold- 
smid  obtaining  the  reprieve  of  a 
forger ;  or  taking  charge  of  some  desti- 
tude  orphans ;  or  relieving  from  ruin 
a  distressed  officer."  Does  not  this 
evidence  indicate  that  Cumberland 
may  have  sought  to  model  Sheva  in 
part,  at  least,  after  Abraham  Gold- 
smid,  whom  undoubtedly  Cumberland 
knew  either  in  person  or  by  report? 
We  cannot  determine  the  accuracy  of 
this  surmise,  yet  the  hypothesis  is 
worthy  of  further  investigation. 

2.)  The  Background  of  "The  Jew" 

Our  last  task  is  to  state  the  rea- 
sons for  Cumberland's  presentation  of 
several  Jewish  characters  in  so  favor- 
able a  light.  In  the  first  place,  he  par- 
took  of   contemporary   interest   in   the 
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Shakespearian  Revival :  frequent  read- 
ing of  Shylock  must  have  stimulated 
him  to  create  a  character,  either  in 
the  image  of  Shakespear's  Jew,  or  in 
contrast  to  him.  In  the  second  place, 
Cumberland  had  a  real  sympathy  with 
the  ridiculed  and  the  oppressed :  "I 
thereupon  looked  into  society,"  he 
writes,  "for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing such  as  were  the  victims  of  its 
national,  professional  or  religious 
prejudices;  in  short,  for  those  suffer- 
ing characters,  which  stood  in  need  of 
an  advocate,  and  out  of  these  I  medi- 
tated to  select  and  form  such  heroes 
for  my  future  dramas,  of  which  I 
would  study  to  make  such  favorable 
and  reconciliatory  delineations  as 
might  incline  the  spectators  to  look 
upon  them  with  pity,  and  receive  them 
into  their  good  opinion  and  esteem." 
In  the  Prologue  to  "The  Jew,"  (rarely 
printed  in  the  later  editions)  Mr. 
Palmer  in  the  role  of  Frederick  is 
made  to  say : 

"Here  I  will  build  my  stage,  by  moral 

rule 
And    scenic    measure    here     erect    my 

school ; 
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A  School  for  prejudice: — Oh  that  my 

stroke 
Cou'd     strip   that   creeper     from     the 

British   Oak.  .  . 

T'is    but    this    simple    lesson      of    the 

heart, 
Judge    not    the    Man    by    his    exterior 

part.  .  . 

If    to    your    candour    we    appeal    this 

night 
For    a    poor    Client,    for    a    luckless 

Wight, 
Whom  Bard  ne'er  favored,  whose  sad 

fate  has  been 
Never   to    share     in    one     applauding 

scene, 
In    souls    like    yours    there    should   be 

found  a  place 
For  every  Victim  of  unjust  disgrace." 

It  can  be  seen  through  these  and 
other  quotations  that  Cumberland  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  "humanita- 
rian movement"  which  then  was 
sweeping  both  the  Continent  and  Eng- 
land. The  Encyclopedists  of  France, 
the  works  of  Mirabeaux  Dohm ;  Les- 
sing's  "Nathan,  the  Wise,"  which  had 
appeared    in    1779;    the    exponents    of 
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the  movement  known  as  the  "AufL 
klaerung,"  the  Enlightenment,  in  Ger- 
many and  on  the  Continent ;  the 
French  and  the  American  Revolutions 
— all  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
growth  of  a  liberal  sentiment  towards 
Jewry  in  England.  (See  "Israel  in 
Europe"  by  G.  F.  Abbott,  London,  1907, 
pp.  298-300.)  Cumberland's  work  re- 
flected the  new  tendencies  abroad  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
impetus  to  their  spread  in  his  own 
country. 

Zangwill  ("Transactions,"  p.  103) 
says:  "Possibly  Nathan  the  Wise 
may  have  stimulated  Cumberland,  but 
Sheva,  his  hero,  has  little  in  common 
with  Lessing's.  Nathan  was  conceived 
throughout  on  lines  of  dignity— in  full 
dress,  so  to  speak — and  with  an  out- 
look on  the  great  sister  religions. 
Sheva  is  rather  derived  from  Shy- 
lock,  though  the  model  was  radically 
changed." 

3.)  The  Influence  of  "The  Jew" 

Whether  Cumberland's  play  achieved 
any    great    benefits    for    the    Jews    oi 
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England  is  a  moot  question.  "Doubt- 
less some  good  was  effected  by  Cum- 
berland's Jew,"  says  Piccioto,  "at  the 
period  of  its  production.  It  produced 
a  temporary  sympathy  for  Sheva ; 
tears  must  have  been  shed  by  sensitive 
ladies  at  the  recital  o*  his  sorrows, 
and  probably  his  co-religionists  may 
have  inspired  kinder  thoughts."  Mud- 
ford  in  1812,  (II,  549)  states  :  "Though 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  notions  of 
my  countrymen  have  been  much  soft- 
ened by  this  comedy  or  by  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Abrahams  in  the 
'Observer,'  yet  every  praise  must  be 
conceded  to  the  author's  intention.  He 
has,  at  least,  made  three  Jews  amiable 
and  interesting."  The  comments  writ- 
ten on  the  play  in  the  various  prefaces 
and  reviews  by  Christian  authors  in- 
dicate that  philo-Semitism  profited  by 
Cumberland's  efforts.  While  "ponde- 
rous poetasters"  or  men  blessed  with 
the  "theatrical  instinct,  though  not 
dramatic  genius"  could  not  overthrow 
the  convention  hallowed  by  the  colos- 
sal powers  of  a  Shakespeare,  none  the 
less   Cumberland's   persistent   attempts 
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to  arouse  friendly  feelings  for  the  mis- 
prized Jewish  people  deserve  our 
warmest   appreciation. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  Cum- 
berland's "Sheva"  did  effect  a  change 
in  the  public  view  of  the  Jew.  Louis 
Zangwill  prints  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Israel  Solomons  a  song  sold  in  broad- 
sheet on  the  streets  of  London :  "Ben- 
evolent Jew,  or  Sheva's  Creed.  Printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Pitts,  14  Andrew  Street, 
7  dials."  After  an  ironic  beginning,  the 
author  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jew, 
the  words  : 

"If  ven  walking  thro'  the  street 

Some  poor  creatures  meets  my  eye 
Who,  naked,  cold  and  hungry, 

Implores  by  charity, 
I   never  thinks   to  asks, 

His  religion  or  his  name; 
No — he's  a  brother,  and  in  want, 

Sure  that's  sufficient  claim, 

Upon  my  purse  to  help  his  need, 

And    save   him   from   distress, 
Whilst  I  do  this  I  shall  succeed, 

And   Providence  me  bless, 
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Den  let  the  vorld  still  flout, 
And  call  me  knave  and  Jew,"  etc. 

There  were  other  popular  songs  in 
commendation  of  the  Jew ;  moreover 
"the  play  set  a  fashion  in  Jewish  he- 
roes ;  the  figure  was  fastened  upon,  and 
lifted  whole.  If  some  industrious  ex- 
cavator could  exhume  the  dead  novels 
of  the  period,  I  think  we  should  be 
surprised  at  the  host  of  Shevas."  One 
novel,  George  Walker's  "Theodore 
Cyphon,"  has  a  Jew  who  is  a  cross 
between  Sheva  and  Nathan  the  Wise; 
he  represents  "the  only  civilized  spe- 
cies" in  a  decadent  feudal  civilization. 
Though  the  political  situation  of  the 
Jew  in  England  grew  progressively 
worse  at  the  commencement  of  the 
10th  century,  the  efforts  of  men  like 
Writherby  and  Dunstable  must  have 
found  source  of  inspiration  in  Cum- 
berland's pro-Jewish  works ;  the  en- 
tire trend  of  humanitarian  radicalism 
which  eventually  accomplished  the 
emancipation  of  English  Jewry  may 
be  traced  in  great  measure  to  Cum- 
berland. 
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6. 

Cumberland's  Recognition 
by  Modern  Jewry 

Unfortunately  Cumberland  did  not 
receive  the  thanks  of  his  Jewish  con- 
temporaries. He  felt  this  neglect  keen- 
ly, for  in  his  "Memoirs,"  he  expres- 
ses himself  thus  in  a  passage  often 
quoted,  yet  worthy  of  repetition :  "The 
public  prints  gave  the  Jews  credit  for 
their  sensibility  in  acknowledging  my 
well-intended  service ;  my  friends 
gave  me  joy  of  honorary  presents,  and 
some  even  accused  me  of  ingratitude 
for  not  making  my  thanks  for  their 
munificence.  I  will  speak  plainly  on 
the  point.  I  do  most  heartily  wish  they 
had  flattered  me  with  some  token, 
however  small,  of  which  I  could  have 
said,  this  is  a  tribute  to  my  philan- 
thropy, and  delivered  it  to  my  child- 
ren as  my  benevolent  father  did  to 
me  his  badge  of  favour  from  the  cit- 
izens of  Dublin ;  but  not  a  word  from 
the  lips,  not  a  line  did  I  ever  receive 
from  the  pen  of  any  Jew,  though  I 
have   found    myself    in    company    with 
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many  of  their  nation ;  and  in  this  per- 
haps the  gentlemen  are  quite  right, 
whilst  I  had  formed  expectations  that 
were  quite  wrong;  for  if  I  have  said 
of  them  only  what  they  deserve,  why 
should  I  be  thanked ;  and  if  more, 
much  more,  than  they  deserve,  can 
they  do  a  wiser  thing  than  hold  their 
tongue."  These  words  were  written  in 
no  spirit  of  animosity,  for  in  the  year 
following  their  publication,  we  find 
Cumberland  producing  "The  Jew  of 
Mogadore"  with  the  character  of  Na- 
dab,  rivalling  in  goodness  the  noble 
Sheva. 

In  view  of  Cumberland's  delight  at 
the  success  of  "The  Jew,"  his  surprise 
at  the  silence  of  his  Jewish  friends  is 
easy  to  understand.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  this  attitude  of  the  Jews  is 
rather  endorsed  by  later  writers, 
among  them  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  remarks — in  1824 — that  "the  peo- 
ple in  question  felt  a  portrait  in  which 
they  were  made  ludicrous  as  well  as 
interesting,  to  be  something  between 
an  affront  and  a  compliment.  Few  of 
the  better  class  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion would,  we  beb'eve,  be  disposed  to 
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admit    either    Abraham    or    Sheva    as 
fitting  representatives  of  their  tribe." 

But  by  many  tokens,  Jewish  poster- 
ity has  recompensed  Cumberland  for 
the  neglect  of  his  efforts  on  their  be- 
half during  his  lifetime.  Not  the  least 
of  these  signs  of  gratitude  is  the 
"Richard  Cumberland  Centenary  Me- 
morial Paper"  which  as  we  have  seen, 
pays  the  English  playwright  a  high 
compliment  as  novelist  and  dramatist. 
Zangwill  says  in  his  closing  paragraph 
wherein  he  refers  to  the  eulogy  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  at  the  burial  of 
Cumberland  in  Westminster  Abbey: 
"But  we  Jews  cannot  but  be  conscious 
of  an  omission.  Cumberland  excelled 
in  justice,  but  the  eulogy  holds  no 
word  of  it.  However  insular  he  might 
be,  his  justice  knew  no  earthly  bounda- 
ry. For  us  he  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  pioneers  in  the  slow  movement 
of  justice  for  the  Jew;  and  the  cour- 
age that  called  for  cannot  be  easily 
measured  to-day.  He  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  social  ground,  and  that  is 
more  essential  work  than  the  final 
measures  of  the  politician  or  admin- 
istrator, who  most  often  merely  gives 
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official   embodiment  to  principles  that 
have    long   been    developing.    Cumber- 
land's   efforts      on    our    behalf      have 
passed   into  Jewish  History,   and  will 
not   soon   be   forgotten."    If   to   revive 
his  work  and  his  fame  be  a  reward, 
however    inadequate,   for   the   seeming 
indifference   of  18th   century  to-  Cum- 
berland's friendly  activity,  then  the  au- 
thor of  this  essay  on  "Richard  Cum- 
berland,     Critic      and    Friend    of    the 
Jews,"  rejoices  that  he  is  able  to  pay 
honor   and  tribute  in  America  to  the 
British  pioneer  of  pro-Jewish  liberal- 
ism. For  high  on  the   scroll,  the  Re- 
cording  Angel     can   write    down    Ri- 
chard Cumberland  as  a  true  friend  of 
the  Jewish  people. 
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Scene — London. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  House 
of   Sir    Stephen    Bertram. 

Enter  Sir  Stephen  Bertram  and  Fred- 
erick,   1. 

Sir  S.  Why  do  you  press  me  for 
reasons  I'm  not  bound  to  give?  If  I 
choose  to  dismiss  an  assistant  clerk 
from  my  counting-house,  how  does  it 
affect  you? 

Fre.  That  clerk  you  took  at  my  re- 
commendation and  request :  I  am 
therefore  interested  to  hope  you  have 
no  reasons  for  dismissing  him  that 
affect  his   character. 

Sir  S.  I  am  your  father,  sir,  and  in 
this  house  sole  master.  I  have  no  part- 
ners to  account  to ;  nor  will  I  brook 
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any  comments  on  my  conduct  from  my 
son. 

Fre.  Yet,  as  your  son,  may  I  not, 
without  risking  your  displeasure,  offer 
one  humble  word  upon  the  part  of  a 
defenoless,  absent  friend? 

Sir  S.  A  friend ! 

Fre.  Yes,  sir;  I  hope  I  need  not  blush 
to  call  Charles  Ratcliffe  friend.  His 
virtues,  his  misfortunes,  his  integrity, 
(you'll  undeceive  me  if  I  err)  have 
much  endeared  him  to  me. 

Sir  S.  Say,  rather,  his  connections. 
Come,  I  see  where  all  his  friendship 
points — to  folly,  to  disgrace ;  therefore, 
no  more  of  it !  In  one  word,  Frederick, 
I  never  will  accept  of  Ratcliffe's  sister 
as  my  daughter-in-law. 

Fre.  You  never  saw  Miss  Ratcliffe! 

Sir  S.  I  wish  you  never  had.  But  you 
have  seen  your  last  of  her,  or  me ;  I 
leave  it  to  your  choice.  (Exit,  r.) 

Fre.  I  have  no  choice  to  make — she 
is  my  wife;  and  if  to  take  beauty, 
virtue,  and  elegance  without  fortune, 
when  my  father  would  have  me  take 
fortune  without  them,  is  a  crime  that 
merits  disinheritance,  I  must  meet  my 
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punishment  as  I  can.  The  only  thing 
I  dread  is  the  severe  but  honourable 
reproach  of  my  friend  Ratcliffe,  to 
whom  this  marriage  is  a  secret. 

Enter  Charles  Ratcliffe,  1. 

Cha.  Well  met,  Frederick! 

Fre.  I  wish  I  could  say  so. 

Fre.  You  know  the  temper  of  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram ;  he  is  my  father, 
therefore  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  a 
subject  that  would  be  painful  to  us 
both.  It  is  with  infinite  regret  I  have 
seen  you  (nobly  descended,  and  still 
more  nobly  endowed)  earning  a  scanty 
maintenance  at  your  desk  in  his  count- 
ing-house. It  is  a  slavery  you  are  now 
released  from. 

Cha.  I  understand  you:  Sir  Stephen 
has  no  further  commands  for  me.  I 
will  go  to  him,  and  deliver  up  my 
trust. 

Fre.  Have  patience  for  a  moment. 
Do  you  guess  his  reasons  for  this 
hasty  measure? 

Cha.  What  care  I  for  his  reasons, 
when  I  know  they  cannot  touch  my 
honour?  With  your  leave,  I'll  go  to 
your  father.  (Crosses  to  r.) 
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Fre.  (Looking  off,  1.)  Hold ! — Here 
comes  one  that  supersedes  all  other 
visitors — old  Sheva,  the  rich  Jew,  the 
merest  muckworm  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. How  the  old  Hebrew  casts  about 
for  prodigals  to  snap  at !  I'll  throw  him 
out  a  bait  for  sport. 

Cha.  No,  let  him  pass.  What  sport 
can  his  infirmities  afford? 

Enter  Sheva,  1. 

Sheva.  The  goot  day  to  you,  ma 
young  master !  How  is  it  wid  your 
health,  I  pray?  Is  your  fader,  Sir 
Stephen  Bertram,  and  ma  very  goot 
patron,  to  be  spoken  v/id? 

Fre.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  at  home,  and  to 
be  spoken  with  under  some  precaution, 
Sheva.  If  you  bring  him  money,  you 
would  be  welcome. 

Sheva.  Ah!  dat  is  very  goot;  monies 
is  welcome  everywhere. 

Fre.  Pass  on !  pass  on !  no  more 
apologies !  Good  man  of  money,  save 
your  breath,  to  count  your  guineas. 

Sheva,  A.h !  dat  is  goot,  very  goot ! 
(Exit,  r.) 
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Fre.  That  fellow  would  not  let  his 
shadow  fall  upon  the  earth,  if  he  could 
help  it. 

Cha.  You  are  too  hard  upon  him. 
The  thing  is  courteous. 

Fre.  Hang  him  !  his  carcase  and  its 
covering  would  not  coin  into  a  ducat, 
yet  he  is  a  moving  mine  of  wealth. 

Cha.  You  see  these  characters  with 
indignation ;  I  contemplate  them  with 
pity.  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  poor 
Sheva ;  he  is  as  much  in  poverty  as 
I  am,  only  it  is  poverty  of  another 
species.  He  wants  what  he  has ;  I  have 
nothing,   and  want  everything. 

Fre.  I  recollect  you  were  his  rescuer; 
I  did  not  know  you  were  his  advocate. 

Cha.  'Tis  true,  I  snatched  him  out  of 
jeopardy.  My  countrymen,  with  all 
their  natural  humanity,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  hustling  of  a  Jew.  The 
poor  old  creature  was  most  roughly 
handled. 

Fre.  What  was  the  cause? 

Cha.  I  never  asked  the  cause.  There 
was  a  hundred  upon  one ;  that  was 
cause  enough  for  me  to  make  myself 
a  second  to  the  party  overmatched.  I 
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got  a  few  hard  knocks,  but  I  brought 
off  my  man. 

Fre.  The  synagogue  should  canonize 
you  for  the  deed.  (Charles  retires  up.) 

Re-enter  Sheva,  r. 

Sheva.  Aha !  dere  is  no  business  to 
be  done ;  dere  is  no  talking  to  your 
fader.  He  is  not  just  now  in  the 
sweetest  of  all  possible  tempers.  Any- 
ting,  Mr.  Bertram,  wanted  in  ma  way? 

Fre.  Yes,  Sheva,  there  is  enough 
wanted  in  your  way,  but  I  doubt  it 
is  not  your  will  to  do  it. 

Sheva.  I  never  spare  ma  pains,  when 
pusiness  is  going;  be  it  ever  such  a 
trifle,  I  am  tankful.  Every  little  helps 
a  poor  man  like  me. 

Fre.  You  speak  of  your  spirit,  I 
suppose,  when  you  call  yourself  a  poor 
man :  all  the  world  knows  you  roll  in 
riches. 

Sheva.  The  world !  The  world  knows 
no  great  deal  of  me.  I  live  sparingly, 
and  labour  hard  ;  derefore  I  am  called 
a  miser! — I  cannot  help  it; — an  un- 
charitable dog!  I  must  endure  it; — a 
bloodsucker !  an  extortioner !  a  Shy- 
lock  !      Hard    names,    Mr.    Frederick; 
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but  what  can  a  poor  Jew  say  in  re- 
turn, if  a  Christian  chooses  to  abuse 
him? 

Fre.  Say  nothing;  but  spend  your 
money  like  a  Christian. 

Sheva.  We  have  no  abiding  place 
on  earth,  no  country,  no  home ;  every- 
body rails  at  us,  everybody  flouts  us, 
everybody  points  us  out  by  their  may- 
game  and  their  mockery!  Hard  deal- 
ings for  a  poor  stray  sheep  of  the 
scattered  flock  of  Abraham !  How  can 
you  expect  us  to  show  kindness,  when 
we  receive  none? 

Cha.  (Coming  Forward.)  That  is 
true,  friend  Sheva,  I  can  witness  ;  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  there  is  too  much  justice 
in  your  complaint. 

Sheva.  Pless  dis  goot  light !  I  did 
not  see  you !  'Tis  ma  very  goot  vriend, 
Mr.  Ratcliffffe,  as  I  live!  Give  me 
your  pardon,  I  pray  you,  sir — give  me 
your  pardon !  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
in  your  hearing,  dat  dere  is  no  charity 
for  the  poor  Jews.  Truly,  sir,  I  am 
under  very  great  obligations  to  you 
for    your    generous    protection    t'other 
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night,  vhen  I  vas  mobbed  and  mal- 
treated; and,  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
should  have  been  massacred,  had  not 
you  stood  in  ma  defence.  Truly,  sir,  I 
bear  it  very  thankfully  in  ma  remem- 
brance ;  truly  I  do — yes,  truly ! 

Fre.  (Apart  to  Charles.)  Leave  me 
with  him,  Charles;  I'll  hold  him  in 
discourse  whilst  you  go  to  my  father. 
(Exit  Charles,   r.) 

Sheva.  Oh !  it  was  goot  deed,  very 
goot  deed,  to  save  a  poor  Jew  from  a 
pitiless  mob ;  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you,  worthy  Mr. Ah !  the  gentle- 
man is  gone  away;  dat  is  another 
ting! 

Fre.  It  is  so;  but  your  gratitude 
need  not  go  away  at  the  same  time ; 
you  are  not  bound  to  make  good  the 
proverb— "Out  of  sight  out  of  mind." 

Sheva.  No,  no,  no !  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him,  not  only  for  ma  life, 
but  for  the  monies  and  the  valuables 
I  had  about  me.  I  had  been  hustled  out 
of  dem  all,  but  for  him. 

Fre.  Well,  then,  having  so  much 
gratitude    for    his    favours,    you    have 
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now  the  opportunity  of  making  some 
return  to  him. 

Sheva.  Yes,  yes,  and  I  do  make  him 
a  return  of  ma  thanks  and  goot  vishes 
very  heartily.  Vhat  can  a  poor  Jew 
say  more?  I  do  wish  him  all  goot 
tings,  and  give  him  all  goot  words. 

Fre.  Good  words,  indeed !  What  are 
they  to  a  man  who  is  cast  naked  upon 
the  wide  world,  with  a  widowed  moth- 
er and  a  defenceless  sister,  who  look 
up  to  him  for  their  support? 

Sheva.  Goot  lack !  goot  lack !  I 
thought  he  vas  in  occupations  in  your 
fader's  counting-house. 

Fre.  He  was  ;  and,  from  his  scanty 
pittance,  piously  supported  these  poor 
destitutes.  That  source  is  now  stopped ; 
and  as  you,  when  in  the  midst  of  riot- 
ers, were  in  want  of  a  protector,  so  is 
he,  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes,  in 
want  of  some  kind  friend  to  rescue 
him. 

Sheva.  Oh  tear !  oh,  tear !  dis  world 
is  full  of  sadnes  and  of  sorrows  !  mise- 
ries upon  miseries !  unfortunates  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands ;  and  poor 
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Sheva  has  but  two  weak  eyes  to  find 
tears  for  dem  all ! 

Fre.  Come,  come,  Sheva ;  pity  will 
not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  clothe  the 
naked.  Ratcliffe  is  the  friend  of  my 
heart;  I  am  helpless  in  myself;  my 
father,  though  just,  is  austere  in  the 
extreme ;  I  dare  not  resort  to  him  for 
money,  nor  can  I  turn  my  thoughts  to 
any  other  quarter  for  the  loan  of  a 
small  sum  in  this  extremity,  except  to 
you ;  therefore,  let  me  have  your  an- 
swer. 

Sheva.  Yes,  yes,  but  ma  answer  will 
not  please  you  without  the  monies.  I 
shall  be  a  Jewish  dog!  a  baboon!  an 
imp  of  Beelzebub  !  if  I  don't  find  the 
monies. 

Fre.  Only  enable  me  to  preserve  my 
friend — give  me  that  transport,  and  I 
care  not  what  I  pay  for   it. 

Sheva.  Mercy  on  your  heart !  what 
haste  and  hurry  you  are  in !  How 
much  did  you  want?  One  hundred 
pounds,  did  you  say? 

Fre,  More  than  one — more  than  one ! 

Sheva.  Ah,  poor  Sheva!  More  than 
one  hundred  pounds?  What!  so  much 
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as  two  hundred?  'Tis  a  great  deal  of 
monies. 

Fre.  Come,  friend  Sheva,  at  one 
word — three  hundred  pounds. 

Sheva.  Mercies  defend  me !  what  a 
sum ! 

Fre.  Accommodate  me  with  three 
hundred  pounds ;  make  your  own 
terms  ;  consult  your  conscience  in  the 
bargain,  and  I  will  say  you  are  a 
good  fellow. 

Sheva.  Well,  well,  well !  I  have 
thought  a  little,  and  if  you  will  come 
to  ma  poor  cabin  in  Duke's  Place,  you 
shall  have  the  monies. 

Fre.  Well  said,  my  gallant  Sheva ! 
Shall  I  bring  a  bond  with  me  to  fill 
up? 

Sheva.  No,  no,  no !  we  have  all  those 
matters  in  ma  shop. 

Fre.  (Aside.)  I  don't  doubt  it;  all 
the  apparatus  of  an  usurer.  (Aloud.) 
Farewell,  Sheva !  be  ready  with  your 
instruments,  I  care  not  what  they  are ; 
only  let  me  have  the  money,  and  you 
may  proceed  to  dissection  as  soon  af- 
ter as  you  please. 
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Sheva.  Heigho !  I  cannot  choose  but 
weep.  Sheva,  thou  art  a  fool !  Three 
hundred  pounds  by  the  day — how 
much  is  dat  in  the  year?  But  soft!  a 
v\  ord,  friend  Sheva !  Art  thou  not 
rioh?  monstrous  rich,  abominably 
rich?  And  yet  thou  livest  on  a  crust! 
Be  it  so ;  thou  dost  stint  thine  appetites 
to  pamper  thine  affections ;  thou  dost 
tm,ke  thyself  to  live  in  poverty,  dat 
the  poor  may  live  in  vlp^+v. 

(lie-enter   Charles    Ratchffe,    r.,   not 
noticing  Sheva.; 

Cha.  Unfeeling,  heartless  man !  I've 
done  with  you.  I'll  dig,  beg,  perish, 
rather  than  submit  to  such  unnatural 
terms  !  I  may  remain ;  my  mother  and 
my  sister  must  be  banished  to  a  dist- 
ance I  (Aside  seeing  Sheva.)  Why,  this 
Jew,  this  usurer,  this  enemy  of  our 
faith,  whose  heart  is  in  his  bags,  would 
not  have  used  me  thus !  I'll  question 
him.   (Aloud.)    Sheva ! 

Sheva.  What   is  your  pleasure? 

Cha.  I  do  not  know  the  word. 

Sheva.  What  is  your  will,  then? 
Speak  it! 
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Cha.  Sheva,  you  have  been  a  son — 
you  had  a  mother;  dost  remember  her? 

Sheva.  Goot  lack !  goot  lack !  do  I 
remember  her? 

Cha.  Didst  love  her — cherish  her — 
support  her? 

Sheva.  Ah  me !  ah  me !  it  is  as  much 
as  ma  poor  heart  will  bear  to  think 
of  her !  I  would  have  died  for  ma 
moder ! 

Cha.  Thou  hast  affections,  feelings, 
charities — — 

Sheva.  I  am  a  man,  sir,  call  me  how 
you  please. 

Cha.  I'll  call  you  Christian,  then,  and 
this   proud   merchant  Jew. 

Sheva.  I  shall  not  thank  you  for 
dat  compliment. 

Cha.  And  hadst  thou  not  a  sister, 
too? 

Sheva.  No ;  no  sister,  no  broder,  no 
son,  no  daughter.  I  am  a  solitary  be- 
ing, a  waif  on  the  world's  wide  com- 
mon. 

Chas.  And  thou  hast  hoarded  wealth 
till  thou  art  sick  with  gold,  even  to 
piethory !  Thy  bags   run  o'er  with  the 
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spoils  of  usury,  thy  veins  are  glutted 
v/ith  the  blood  of  prodigals  and  game- 
sters ! 

Sheva.  I  have  enough ;  something, 
perhaps,  to  spare. 

Cha.  And  I  have  nothing — nothing 
to  spare  but  miseries,  with  which  my 
measure  overflows  !  Now,  Sheva,  now, 
if  you  and  I  were  out  of  sight  of  man, 
benighted  in  some  desert,  wild  as  my 
thoughts,  naked  as  my  fortune,  should 
you  not  tremble? 

Sheva.  What  should  I  tremble  for? 
You  could  not  harm  a  poor  defence- 
less, aged  man. 

Cha.  Indeed,  indeed  I  could  not 
harm  you,  Sheya,  whilst  I  retained  my 
senses. 

Sheva.  Sorrow  disturbs  them ;  yes, 
yes,  it  is  sorrow !  Ah  mc !  ah  me !  poor 
Sheva  in  his  time  has  been  driven  mad 
with  sorrow.  Tis  a  hard  world ! 

Cha.  Sir,  I  have  done  you  wrong. 
You  pity  me — I'm  sure  you  do ;  those 
tones  could  never  proceed  but  from  a 
feeling  heart. 

Sheva.  Try  me — touch  me !  I  am  not 
made  of  marble. 
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Cha.  No,  on  my  life,  you  are  not ! 

Sheva.  Nor  yet  of  gold,  wrung  from 
the  prodigal.  Come  home  with  me,  so 
please  you ;  'tis  but  a  little  walk,  and 
you  shall  see  what  I  have  shown  to 
no  man — Sheva's  real  heart !  I  do  not 
carry  it  in  ma  hand.  Come,  I  pray  you, 
come  along!  (Exeunt,  1.) 
(End  of  Act  I.) 


ACT  II. 

Sheva's  House — a  door,  1. 

Enter  Dorcas,  r. 

Dorcas.  (Calling.)  Why,  Jabal!  I 
say,  Jabal,  where  are  you,  sluggard? 

Enter  Jabal,  1. 

Jabal.  Here  am  I,  Mother  Dorcas. 
Oh  !  what  a  starving  star  was  I  born 
under,  to  be  the  rich  Jew's  poor  ser- 
vant! No  rest,  no  peace,  whilst  you 
are  awake.  Lud-a-mercy !  if  you  did 
but  know  how  your  pipe  echoes  in  this 
empty  house ! 
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Dorcas.  Child  !  child !  you  must  not 
think  to  be  idle  here. 

Jabal.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 
Brush  the  bare  walls  for  a  breakfast? 
A  spider  could  not  make  a  meal  upon 
them. 

Dorcas.  I  warrant  thou  art  full,  cor- 
morant. 

Jabal.  I  have  not  been  full  since  I 
belonged  to  you.  You  take  care  there 
shall  be  no  fire  in  the  kitchen ;  master 
provides  no  prog  upon  the  shelf;  so, 
between  you  both,  I  have  plenty  of 
nothing  but  cold  and  hunger. 

Dorcas.  Hunger,  indeed !  How  should 
thy  stomach  ever  be  filled,  when  there 
is  no  bottom  to  it?  Tis  like  the  Dead 
Sea,  fathomless. 

Jabal.  'Tis  like  the  Dead  Sea  so  far, 
that  neither  fish  nor  flesh  are  to  be 
found  within  it. 

Dorcas.  Sirrah !  you  have  a  better 
master  than  you  think  for.  It  is  un- 
known the  charities  he  gives  away. 

Jabal.  You're  right — it  is  unknown  f 
At  least,  I  never  found  the  secret  out. 
If  it  is  charity  to  keep  an  empty  cup- 
board,  he   has   that    to   boast   of;    the 
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very  rats  would  run  away  from  such 
a  caterer.  If  it  is  charity  to  clothe  the 
naked,  here  is  a  sample  of  it;  examine 
this  old  drab;  you  may  count  the 
threads  without  spectacles ;  a  spider's 
web  is  a  warm  blanket  to  it.  If  it  is 
charity  to  feed  the  hungry,  I  have  an 
empty  stomach  at  his  service,  to  which 
his  charity  at  this  present  moment 
would  be  very  seasonable. 

Dorcas.  Haven't  you  the  credit  of 
belonging  to  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  city  of  London? 

Jabal.  I  wish  I  was  turnspit  to  the 
poorest  cook's  shop  instead !  Oh !  if 
my  master  had  but  fixed  his  abode  at 
Pie  Corner,  or  Pudding  Lane,  or  Fish 
Street  Hill,  or  any  of  those  savoury 
places  !  What  am  I  the  fatter  for  the 
empty  dignity  of  Duke's  Place?  I  had 
rather  be  a  miser's  heir  than  a  miser's 
servant. 

Dorcas.  And  who  knows  what  may 
happen?  Master  has  not  a  relation  I 
ever  heard  of  in  the  universal  world. 

Jabal.  No,  he  has  starved  them  all 
cut;  a  cameleon  could  not  live  with 
hi.Ti ;  he  would  grudge  him  even  the 
air  he  feeds  on. 
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Dcrcas.  For  shame,  slanderer !  His 
good  deeds  will  shine  out  in  time. 

Jabal.  I  shan't  stand  in  their  light ; 
they  may  shine  through  me,  for  I  am 
grown  transparent  in  his  service. 

Dorcas.  (Looking  off.)  But,  hush ! 
here  comes  my  good  master ;  and,  as  I 
live,  the  very  gentleman  that  saved 
him !  Ah !  then  I  guess  what  is  going 
forward. 

Enter  Sheva  and  Charles  Ratcliffe,  1. 

Sheva.  So,  so,  so !  What's  here  to 
do  with  you? — Why  are  you  not  both 
at  your  work?  Dorcas,  a  cup  of  cold 
water — I  am  very  thirsty.  (Exit  Dor- 
cas, r.) 

Jabal.  Are  you  not  rather  hungry, 
too,   sir? 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue,  puppy !  Get 
about  your  business ;  and  here !  take 
ma  hat,  clean  it  carefully,  but  mind 
you  do  not  brush  it — dat  will  wear 
off  the  nap. 

Jabal  (Aside.)  The  nap,  indeed ! 
There  is  no  shelter  for  a  flea.  (Exit,  r.) 

Sheva.  Aha !  I  am  tired !  I  beg  your 
pardon,    Mr.    Ratcliffe ;    I    am    an    old 
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man.    Sit   you    down,   I    pray   you — sit 
you  down  and  we  will  talk  a  little. 

Re-enter  Dorcas  with  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter,   r.,    followed   by   Jabal,   who 
crosses   behind   to   1. 

So,  So,  dat  is  right;  water  is  goot ! 
Fie  upon  you,  Dorcas !  why  do  you 
not  offer  the  glass  to  ma  guest  before 
me? 

Dorcas.  Lord  love  him  !  I'd  give  him 
wine,  if  I  had  it. 

Sheva.  No,  no!  it  is  goot  water;  it 
is  better  than  wine ;  wine  is  heating, 
water  is  cooling;  wine  cost  monies, 
water  comes  for  nothing.  Your  goot 
health,  sir !  Oh !  'tis  delicious !  it  is 
satisfying!  Go  your  ways,  Dorcas;  go 
your  ways!  (Exeunt  Dorcas  and  Ja- 
bal, 1.  d.)  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
you  to  but  that  water,  which  you 
would  not  drink;  'twas  goot  water, 
notwithstanding.  Ah!  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  I 
must  be  very  saving  now ;  I  must 
pinch    close. 

Cha.  For  what?  Are  you  not  rich 
enough  to  allow  yourself  the  common 
comforts   of   life? 
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Sheva.  Oh,  yes — oh,  yes  !  I  am  rich, 
to  be  sure.  Mercy  on  me !  what  a 
world  of  monies  should  I  now  have, 
if  I  had  no  pity  in  ma  heart ! 

Cha.  But  if  you  are  so  charitable  to 
others,  why,  then,  can  you  not  spare 
a  little  for  yourself? 

Sheva.  Because  I  am  angry  with 
maself.  Your  people  do  not  love  me; 
what  business  have  I  to  love  your 
people  ?  I  am  a  Jew ;  ma  fathers,  up  to 
Abraham,  all  were  Jews.  How  you 
have  persecuted  them !  'Tis  natural  for 
me  to  weep,  when  I  reflect  upon  their 
sufferings  and  ma  own.  Sir,  you  shall 
know — but  I  won't  tell  you  ma  sad 
story ;  you  are  young  and  tender- 
hearted. It  is  all  written  down ;  you 
shall  find  it  with  ma  papers  at  ma 
death. 

Cha.  Sir! — At  your  death? 

Sheva.  Yes,  sure,  I  must  die  some 
time  or  other.  Though  you  have  saved 
ma  life  once,  you  cannot  save  it  al- 
ways.— I  did  tell  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  I 
would  show  you  ma  heart.  Sir,  it  is  a 
heart    to    do    you      all    possible    goot 
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whilst    I    live    and    pay   you    the    debt 
of   gratitude   when   I   die. 

Re-enter  Jabal,  1.  d. 

Jabal.  A  gentleman,  who  says  his 
name  is  Bertram,  waits  to  speak  with 
you.  I  fancy  he  comes  to  borrow 
money,  for  he  looks  wondrous  melan- 
choly. 

Sheva.  Hold  you-  tongue,  knave ! 
What  is  it  to  you  what  he  comes  for? 

Jabal.  (Aside.)  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  come  for  dinner,  for  he  has  not 
brought  it  with  him. 

Sheva.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe, 
pass  out  that  way.  I  would  not  have 
you  meet.  (To  Jabal.)  Admit  Mr, 
Bertram.  (Exeunt  Jabal,  1.  d.  Cha.,  r.) 

Enter,  Frederick,  1.  d. 

You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Bertram  ;  our 
business  may  quickly  be  dispatched. 
You  want  three  hundred  pounds ;  I 
have  made  shift  to  scrape  that  sum 
together,  and  it  is  ready  for  you. 

Fre.  Alas,  Sheva !  since  last  I  saw 
you,  I  am  totally  undone.  My  father 
has  expelled  me  from  his  house. 
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Sheva.  Why?  for  what  cause? 

Fre.  I  have  married 

Sheva.  Well,  that  is  natural  enough. 

Fre.  Married  without  his  knowledge. 

Sheva.  So  did  he  without  yours. 
What   besides? 

Fre.  Married  a  wife  without  a 
farthing. 

Sheva.  Ah !  that  is  very  silly,  I  must 
say. 

Fre.  You  could  not  say  so,  did  you 
know  the  lady. 

Sheva.  That  may  be ;  but  I  do  not 
know  the  lady ;  you  have  not  named 
her  to  me. 

Fre.  The  sister  of  Charles  Ratcliffe. 

Sheva.  Ah!  to  Miss  Ratcliffe!  Is  it 
so?  And  she  is  goot  and  lovely,  but 
she  has  no  monies ;  and  that  has  made 
your  fader  very   angry  with  you? 

Fre.  Furious — irreconcilable  ! 
Sheva.  Sir  Stephen  had  a  match  for 
you  in  view? 
Fre.  He  had. 

Sheva.  What  was  the  lady's  fortune? 
Fre.  Ten  thousand  pounds. 
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Sheva.  That's  a  goot  round  sum. 
But  you  did  not  love  her,  and  you 
do  love  your  poor  wife. 

Fre.  As  dearly  as  you  love  your 
money. 

Sheva.  A  little  better,  we  will  hope ; 
for  I  do  lend  ma  monies  to  mar 
friend.  For  instance,  take  these  bills- 
three  hundred  pounds.  What  ails  you? 
They  are  goot  bills.  I  pray  you,  take 
them !  Why  will  you  be  so  hard  with 
a  poor  Jew,  as  to  refuse  him  a  goot 
bargain,  when  you  know  he  loves  to 
lay  his  monies  out  to  profit  and  ad- 
vantage? 

Fre.  Are  you  in  earnest?  You  as- 
tonish me  ! 

Sheva.  I  am  a  little  astonished,  too, 
for  I  did  never  see  a  man  so  back- 
ward to  take  money ;  you  are  not  like 
your  fader.  I  am  afraid  you  are  a 
little   proud. 

Fre.  You  shall  not  say  so.  I  accept 
your  generous  tender. 

Sheva.  I  wish  it  was  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  then  your  goot  fader  would 
be  well  content. 
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Fie.  Yes,  of  two  equal  fortunes,  I 
believe  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
let   me   take   my   choice. 

Sheva.  Oh !  that  is  very  kind !  He 
would  give  you  the  preference  when 
he  had  none  himself. 

Fre.  Just  so.  But  what  acknowledge- 
ment shall  I  give  you  for  these  bills? 

Sheva.  None,  None !  I  do  acknowl- 
edge them  maself  with  very  great 
pleasure  in  serving  you,  and  no  small 
pains   in  parting  from  them. 

Fre.  Farewell,  Sheva  !  Thou  a  miser  ! 
Thou  art  a  prince  ! 

Sheva.  (Calling.)  Jabal,  open  the 
door ! 

Re-enter  Jabal,  1  d. 

Jabal.  'Tis   done,   sir. 
Sheva.  How  now,  sirrah?  You  was 
listening  at  the  key-hole. 

Jabal,  Not  I,  sir ;  I  was  only  oiling 
the  lock.  You  love  to  have  your  bolts 
slip   easily. 

Sheva.  You  are  a  jackanapes!  I 
shall  slip  you  out  of  ma  door  by  and 
bye.   (Exit,  1.) 
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Jab&I.  Ynu  may  slip  me  through  the 
crack  of  it,  if  I  stay  much  longer  with 
you ! 

Re-enter  Dorcas,  r.,  and  retires  up. 

But,  to  be  sure,  I  did  listen,  that  is 
the  truth  of  it.  (Seeing  Dorcas.)  Hip! 
holla !  Mother  Dorcas !  I  have  a  secret 
to  tell  you,  Mother  Dorcas.  Mother 
Dorcas.   (Exit.) 

Curtain. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  Frederick,  r. 

Fre.  Can  you  forgive  me?  Has  my 
lovely  advocate  sued  out  my  pardon? 
and  may  I  now  invoke  a  blessing  on 
my  love   and  me? 

Mrs.  R.  Heaven  in  its  bounty  bless 
you  both ! 

Fre.  Where  is  Eliza? 

Mrs.  R.  She  does  not  know  you  are 
here.   Shall   I  call  her? 
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Fre.  Not  yet.  I  have  a  little  sum, 
and  you  must  be  our  banker.  Charles 
is  too  proud  to  touch  it. 

Mrs.  R.  If  Sir  Stephen  acquiesces, 
all  will  be  well.  I  hope  this  is  a  token 
of  his  forgiveness. 

Fre.  'Twill  serve  to  set  us  out.  I 
have  provided  lodgings  more  commo- 
dious. I  hope  you  will  permit  Eliza  to 
move ;  and  I  make  further  suit,  that 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  accom- 
pany her. 

Mrs.  R,  Well,  but  you  do  not  an- 
swer to  my  question. — Haven't  you 
seen  your  father? 

Fre.  I  have  seen  him. 

Mrs.  R.  And  explained  to  him? 

Fre.  I  have. 

Mrs.  R.  Well,  what  says  he? 

Fre.  If  he  had  said  what  would  have 
done  him  honour,  and  given  ease  to 
my  Elizah's  mother,  I  should  not  have 
waited  for  your  question.  May  I  now 
see   Eliza? 

Mrs.  R.  I  will  send  her  to  you. 
(Exit,   1.) 
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Fre.  Oh,  that  my  father  was  now 
standing  by  me  to  behold  her,  and 
confess  how  irresistible  she  is ! 

Enter    Eliza    Ratcliffe,    1. 

Eliza.  Frederick,   what  tidings? 

Fre.  None,  but  of  love,  increasing 
with  each  moment. 

Eliza.  These  are  fond,  flattering 
words ;  but  where's  the  consolation 
that  you  would  have  given  me,  had 
you  brought  back  a  pardon  from  your 
father  ? 

Fre.  Take  courage,  Eliza.  Let  me 
set  you  in  sight,  and — 

Eliza.  Hear  me,  my  Frederick ;  our 
marriage  was  a  rash  one ;  be  that  my 
witness  how  I  loved  you.  But,  though 
I  wanted  firmness  to  oppose  your 
love,  I  am  not  void  of  courage  to 
prevent  your  ruin.  Have  patience ! 
hear  me  oat.  Sir  Stephen  Bertram 
wished  for  money ;  I  have  none  to 
give  him ;  but  I  resist  contempt,  and, 
if  he  spurns  my  poverty,  I  have  a  sure 
resource,  that  shall  compel  him  to 
applaud  my  spirit. 

Fre.  What  do  you  mean? 
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Eliza.  I  will  convince  the  uorld 
'twas  not  by  interest  my  heart  was 
gained. 

Fre.  Was  ever  man  so  blessed,  so 
honoured,  so  exalted,  as  I  am? 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  1. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza,  your  brother  is  come. 

Eliza.  Leave  me,  I  beseech  you, 
Frederick,  leave  me ! — Let  me  confer 
with  him  alone ;  there's  no  way  else 
to  pacify  him. 

Mrs.  R.  Come,  let  us  yield  to  her 
request;  I  do  believe  she's  right.  (Ex- 
eunt Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  Frederick,  r.) 

Enter    Charles    Ratcliffe,    1. 

Cha.  Alone !  How  is  my  dear  Eliza? 
You  look  pale,  my  love.  Has  anything 
occurred?  You  are  more  dressed  than 
usual. 

Eliza.  Am  I?  No,  sure;  you  have 
seen  this  dress  before;  I  have  nothing 
new. 

Cha.  I  can't  say  quite  as  much,  for 
I  have  a  new  livelihood  to  seek.  Sir 
Stephen  has  discharged  me. 
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Eliza.  Oh !   fie  upon  him ! 

Cha.  No,  no !  the  man  is  worldly 
wise,  no  more.  He  has  a  son,  Eliza, 
and  he  has  found  out  I  have  a  por- 
tionless sister.  And  therefore,  to  con- 
fute suspicion,  and  put  this  careful 
merchant  at  his  ease,  we  will  cut  short 
the  question,  and  retire  from  London. 

Eliza.  Where  must  we  go? 

Cha.  Far  enough  off  for  his  repose, 
be  sure.  I  am  sorry  on  account  of 
Frederick,  for  I  love  him.  But  he  has 
been  too  frequent  in  his  visits  here, 
and  he  knows  I  think  so. — Fie  will  be 
happier  for  our  parting. 

Eiiza.  I  doubt  that.  Is  your  resolu- 
tion taken? 

Cha.  Irrecoverable.  Northward  is  my 
point.  Where  is  rny  mother?  I  would 
speak  with  her.  (Crosses  to  r.) 

Eliza.  Stay ! — Hear  your  sister  first. 

Cha.  What  ails  you?  Why  do  you 
tremble? 

Eliza.  (Weeping,  and  hiding  her 
face.)  Oh,  Charles  ! 

Cha.  What  is  it?  Speak! 

Eliza.   I   am   the   wife   of   Frederick. 
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Cha.  Heaven  and  good  angels  forbid 
it! 

Eliza.  Heaven  and  good  angels,  as 
I  hope,  have  witnessed  it. 

Cha.  Rash  girl !  you  have  undone 
him ;  torn  asunder  nature's  strongest 
tie — set  father  against  son!  When  was 
the  name  of  Ratcliffe  dishonoured  un- 
til now?  (Crosses  to  1.) 

Eliza.  Charles  !  brother  !  benefactor  ! 
Strike  me  not  to  the  heart  with  your 
reproaches,  but  in  pity  hear  me. 

Cha.  We'll  have  no  more  of  this, 
Eliza.  You  have  made  wreck  of  your 
own  honour,  wretched  girl !  I  may  still 
rescue  mine.   (Exit,  1.) 

Re-enter    Frederick    and    Mrs.    Rat- 
cliffe, r. 

Mrs.  R.  Eliza,  my  dear  child !  how 
has  it  passed? 

Fre.  It  is  too  plain  how  it  has  passed. 
She  is  in  tears,  pale,  and  trembling. 
By  my  soul,  it  is  too  much  ! 

Eliza,  Hush,  hush  !  be  still !  Give  me 
your  arm ;  lead  me  into  the  other 
room ;  I  shall  recover  there,  if  you 
will  be  patient.  (Exeunt,  r.) 
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Scene   II. — Sir   Bertram's   House — two 
chairs. 

Enter  Sir  Stephen  Bertram  and  Saun- 
ders, 1. 

Sir  S.  Well,  Saunders,  what  news 
have  you  been  able  to  collect  of  my 
undutiful  son? 

Sau.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bertram, 
but  I  am  told  he  has  settled  himself 
in  very  handsome  lodgings,  and  is 
gone  to  remove  his  lady  to  them. 

•Sir  S.  Where  should  he  get  the 
means  to  settle?  He  was  not  furnished 
with  them  by  me ;  who  else  will  do 
it? 

Sau.  I  hear  that  he  had  money  of 
your  broker,  Sheva. 

Sir  S.  That  must  be  false  intelli- 
gence. No,  no ;  Sheva  is  too  wary,  too 
much  a  Jew,  to  help  him  with  a  shil- 
ling. 

Sau.  Yet  I  was  so  informed  by  his 
own  servant,  Jabal. 

Sir  S.  It  mocks  all  belief;  it  only 
proves  that  Sheva,  the  most  inveterate 
miser   in  existence,  has   a   fellow  Jew 
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for  his  servant,  one  of  the  completest 
liars  in  creation. 

Sau.  I  am  not  quite  so  fixed  in  my 
persuasion  of  old  Sheva's  character 
as  you  are.  In  his  dealings,  all  the 
world  knows  he  is  punctiliously  hon- 
est; no  man's  character  stands  higher 
in  the  Alley;  and  his  servant  tells 
me,  though  he  starves  himself,  he  is 
secretly  very  charitable  to  others. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  this  you  may  believe,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  take  one  Jew's 
word  for  another  Jews  character. 

Enter  Sheva,  1. 

Sheva.  How  does  ma  worthy  mas- 
ter? I  am  your  very  humble  servant, 
goot  Sir  Stephen  Bertram !  I  have  a 
little  private  business  to  impart  to  you, 
with  your  goot  leave,  and  if  your  lei- 
sure serves. 

Sir  S.  (To  Saunders.)  Leave  us,  if 
you  please.  (Exit  Saunders,  r.) 

Sheva.  Aha !  I  am  very  much  fa- 
tigued. (Is  about  to  seat  himself.) 

Sir  S.  Hold,  sir !  Before  I  welcome 
you  within  these  doors,  or  suffer  you 
to  sit  down  in  my  presence,  I  demand 
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to  know  explicitly,  and  without  pre- 
varication, if  you  have  furnished  my 
son  with  money  secretly,  and  without 
my  leave. 

Sheva.  If  I  do  lend,  ought  I  not  to 
lend  it  in  secret?  If  I  do  not  ask  your 
leave,  Sir  Stephen,  may  I  not  dispose 
of  ma  own  monies  according  to  ma 
own  liking?  But  if  it  is  a  crime,  I  do 
wish  to  ask  you  who  is  ma  accuser? 
That,  I  believe,  is  justice  everywhere, 
and  in  your  happy  country  I  do  think 
it  is  law,  likewise. 

Sir  S.  Very  well,  sir ;  you  shall  have 
both  law  and  justice.  The  information 
comes  from  your  servant,  Jabal.  Can 
you   controvert   it? 

Sheva.  I  do  presume  to  say,  ma  ser- 
vant ought  not  to  report  his  masters 
secrets  but  I  will  not  say  he  has  not 
spoken  the  truth. 

Sir  S.  Then  you  confess  the  fact? 

Sheva.  I  humbly  think  there  is  no 
call  for  that.  You  have  the  informa- 
tion from  ma  footboy ;  I  do  not  deny 
it. 

Sir  S.  And  the  sum 
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Slieva.  I  do  not  talk  of  the  sum,  Sir 
Stephen;  that  is  not  mu  practice; 
neither,  under  favour,  is  ma  footboy 
ma  cashier.  If  he  be  knave,  and  listen 
at  ma  keyhole,  the  more  shame  his ; 
I  am  not  in  the  fault. 

Sir  S.  Not  in  the  fault!  Wretch! 
miser !  usurer ! 

Sheva.  I  am  a  Jew — a  poor,  defence- 
less, aged  Jew;  that  is  enough  to  make 
me  miser,  usurer.  Alas  !  I  cannot  help 
it. 

Sir  S.  No  matter;  you  are  caught 
in  your  own  trap.  I  tell  you  now,  my 
son  is  ruined,  disinherited,  undone. — ■ 
One  consolation  is,  that  you  have  lost 
your  money. 

Sheva.  If  that  be  a  consolation  to 
you,  you  are  very  welcome  to  it.  If 
ma  monies  are  lost,  ma  motives  are 
not. 

Sir  S.  I'll  never  pay  one  farthing  of 
his  debts;  he  has  offended  me  for  life; 
refused  a  lady  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  married  a  poor  miss  with- 
out a  doit. 

Sheva.  Yes,  I  do  understand  your 
son  is  married. 
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Sir  S.  Do  you  so?  By  the  same  token, 
I  understand  you  to  be  a  villain. 

Sheva.  Aha !  that  is  a  bad  word- 
that  is  very  bad  word — villain  !  I  did 
never  think  to  hear  that  word  from 
one  who  says  he  knows  me.  I  pray  you, 
now,  permit  me  to  speak  to  you  a 
word  or  two  in  ma  own  defence.  I 
have  done  great  deal  of  business  for 
you,  Sir  Stephen;  have  put  a  pretty 
deal  of  monies  in  your  pocket  by  ma 
pains  and  laoburs ;  I  did  never  wrong 
you  of  one  sixpence  in  ma  life ;  I  was 
content  with  ma  lawful  commission. 
How  can  I  be  a  villain? 

Sir  S.  Do  you  not  uphold  the  son 
against  the  father? 

Sheva.  I  dp  uphold  the  son,  but  not 
against  the  fader.  It  is  not  natural  to 
suppose  the  oppressor  and  the  fader 
one  and  the  same  person.  I  did  see 
your  son  struck  down  to  the  ground 
with  sorrow — cut  to  the  heart ;  I  did 
not  stop  to  ask  whose  hand  had  laid 
him  low;  I  gave  him  mine,  and  raised 
him  up. 

Sir  S.  You — you  talk  of  charity ! 

Sheva.  I  do  not  talk  of  it;  I  feel  it. 
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Sir  S.  What  claim  have  you  to  gen- 
erosity, humanity,  or  any  manly  vir- 
tue? Which  of  your  money-making 
tribe  ever  had  sense  of  pity?  Show 
me  the  terms  on  which  you  have  lent 
this  money,  if  you  dare ! — exhibit  the 
dark  deed,  by  which  you  have  meshed 
your  victim  in  the  snares  of  usury; 
but,  be  assured,  I'll  drag  you  to  the 
light,  and  publish  your  base  dealings 
to  the  world!  (Catches  hold  of  his 
gaberdine.) 

Sheva.  Take  youi  nand  from  ma 
coat !  ma  coat  and  I  are  very  old,  and 
pretty  well  worn  out  together.  There 
— there!  be  patient;  moderate  your 
passions,  and  you  shall  see  ma  terms ; 
they  are  in  little  compass  ;  fair  deal- 
ings may  be  comprised  in  few  words. 

Sir  S.  If  they  are  fair,  produce  them. 

Sheva.  Let  me  see — let  me  see !  Ah ! 
poor  Sheva!  I  do  so  tremble,  I  can 
hardly  hold  ma  papers.  So,  so!  now  I 
am  right ! 

Sir  S.  Let  me  see  it. 

Sheva.  Aha!  here  it  is!  (Giving  a 
paper.)  Take  it !— Do  you  not  see  it 
now?  Is  it  not  right? 
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Sir  S.  (Reading.)  "Ten  thousand 
pounds,  invested  in  the  three  per  cents, 
money  of  Eliza,  late  Ratcliffe,  now 
Bertram."   I   am   thunderstruck! 

Sheva.  Are  you  so?  I  was  struck, 
too,  but  not  by  thunder;  Heaven  was 
not  angry  with  a  poor  old  man.— And 
what  has  Sheva  done  to  be  called  vil- 
lain? I  am  a  Jew— what  then?  Is  that 
a  reason  none  of  ma  tribe  should  have 
a  sense  of  pity?  You  have  no  great 
deal  of  pity  yourself;  but  I  do  know 
many  noble  British  merchants  that 
abound  in  pity,  therefore  I  do  not 
abuse  your  tribe. 

Sir  S.  I  am  confounded  and  ashamed; 
I  see  my  fault,  and  most  sincerely  ask 
your  pardon. 

Sheva.  Goot  lack !  goot  lack !  that  is 
too  much !  I  pray  you,  goot  Sir  Ste- 
phen, say  no  more;  you'll  bring  the 
blush  upon  ma  cheek,  if  you  demean 
yourself  so  far  to  a  poor  Jew,  who  is 
your  very  humble  servant  to  com- 
mand. 

Sir  S.  Did  my  son  know  Miss  Rat- 
cliffe had  this  fortune? 
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Sheva.  When  ladies  are  so  hand- 
some, and  so  goot,  no  generous  man 
will  ask  about  their  fortune. 

Sir  S.  'Tis  plain  I  was  not  that  gen- 
erous man. 

Sheva.  No,  no;  you  did  ask  about 
nothing  else. 

Sir  S.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, did  she  come  by  it?  Her  brother 
was  my  clerk;  I  did  not  think  he  had 
a  shilling  in  the  world. 

Sheva.  And  yet  you  turned  him  upon 
the  world,  where  he  has  found  a  great 
many  shillings.  The  world,  you  see, 
was  the  better  master  of  the  two.  Well, 
Sir  Stephen,  I  will  humbly  take  ma 
leave.  You  wished  your  son  to  marry 
a  lady  with  ten  thousand  pounds ;  he 
has  exactly  fulfilled  your  wishes.  I  do 
presume  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and 
disinherit  him  for  that. 

Sir  S.  Go  on ;  I  merit  your  reproof ! 
I  shall  henceforward  be  ashamed  to 
look  you  or  my  sen  in  the  face. 

Sheva.  To  look  me  in  the  face,  is  to 
see  nothing  of  ma  heart ; — to  look  upon 
your  son,  and  not  to  love  him,  I  should 
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have  thought  had  been  impossible.  Sir 
Stephen,  I  am  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Sir  S.  Farewell,  friend  Sheva !  Can 
you  forgive  me? 

Sheva.  I  can  forgive  ma  enemy, 
much  more  ma  friend.  (Exeunt, 
Sheva,  1.,  Sir  Stephen,  r.) 


ACT  IV. 

Scene   I.    Sheva's   house. 

Mrs.  Goodison  and  Sheva. 
and   share  my  grateful  meal,  perhaps 

Mrs.  G.  And  now,  if  you  will  come 
I  can  show  you  one  of  me  loveliest 
objects  in  creation — a  beautiful  and 
amiable  young  bride,  who,  with  her 
husband  and  mother,  is  now  my  lodg- 
er. She  was  married  this  very  morn- 
ing to  your  friend,  Sir  Stephen  Ber- 
tram's son,  who,  between  you  and  me, 
has  brought  himself  into  sad  trouble 
with  his  father  by  the  match.  Oh,  that 
Sir  Stephen  had  your  heart! 
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Sheva.  It  might  be  inconvenient  to 
him,  if  he  had.  It  is  not  kept  for  noth- 
ing, I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  G.  You  would  not  turn  such  a 
daughter-in-law   from   your   doors! 

Sheva.  Nor  will  he,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah,  sir !  I  know  a  little  bet- 
ter. This  poor  young  gentleman  him- 
self told  me  he  was  ruined.  "But  don't 
be  afraid  to  take  me  into  your  house," 
added  he,  with  a  sigh  that  went  to  my 
heart ;  "I  am  provided  with  the  means 
of  doing  justice  to  you,  by  a  generous 
friend." — Heaven  bless  the  generous 
friend !  quoth  I ;  and  at  that  moment 
I  thought  of  you,  my  good  Mr.  Sheva, 
who  rescued  me  from  the  like  distress 
when  my  poor  husband  died. 

Sheva.  You  may  think  of  me,  Mrs. 
Goodison ;  but  I  beg  you  will  not 
speak  of  me  in  the  hearing  of  your 
lodgers. 

Mrs.  G.  Well,  well,  sir,  if  I  must  not 
speak,  I  must  not;  yet,  a  strange 
thing  came  out  in  conversation  with 
the  mother  of  the  bride,  a  very  ex- 
cellent lady ;  from  whom  I  found  out 
that    she    is    the    widow    of    that    very 
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gentleman  we  knew  at  Cadiz  by  the 
name  of  Don  Carlos. 

Sheva.  Mercies  upon  his  heart!  he 
was  the  preserver  of  ma  life !  But  for 
his  charitable  succour,  this  poor  body 
would  have  fed  the  fires  of  an  auto- 
da-fe!  Is  it  possible  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  is 
the  widow  of  ma  benefactor ? 

Mrs.  G.  Most  certain  that  she  is ; 
which  you  may  soon  be  convinced  of. 
But  I  perceive  you  know  the  lady's 
name. 

Sheva.  Did  you  not  name  the  lady 
yourself  ? 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no,  on  my  word.  Ah, 
sir !  you  are  fairly  caught ;  you  have 
betrayed  yourself!  Ill  deeds,  they  say, 
will  come  to  light,  and  so  will  good 
ones,  it  should  seem. 

Sheva.  Hold  your  tongue — hold  your 
tongue !  you  forget  that  I  am  fasting, 
and  without  a  dinner.  Go  your  ways, 
and  I  will  follow ;  you  are  nimble,  I 
am  slow ;  you  will  be  shamed  with 
your  lodgers,  if  they  see  you  with  a 
poor  old  Jew  like  me. 

Mrs.  G.  Ah !  you  are  cunning  in 
your    charities ;      but    I'll    do    as    you 
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would  have  me,  and  be  ready  at  the 
door  to  receive  and  welcome  you. 
(Exit,   1.) 

Sheva.  The  widow  of  ma  preserver 
from  the  inquisitors  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
mother  of  ma  rescuer  from  the  mob 
of  London !  Tear  me  I  tear  me !  The 
friend  that's  dead  wants  nothing;  the 
friend  that  is  alive  shall  likewise  want 
nothing,  that  I  can  give  him.  Goot 
lack!  goot  lack!  I  did  always  think, 
when  I  did  heap  up  monies  with  such 
pains  and  labour,  that  I  should  find 
a  use  for  them  at  last.  (Exit,  1.) 

Scene  II. — Mr.  Goodison's  House. 

Enter  Charles  Ratcliffe,  Mrs.  Ratcliffe 
and   Eliza,   r. 

Cha.  I  have  cleared  myself  to  his 
father,  and  I'll  clear  myself  to  all  the 
world. 

Mrs.  R.  Charles,  Charles!  you  soar 
too  high. 

Cha.  Madam!  madam! 

Mrs.  R.  How  is  your  honour  slight- 
ed, when  your  friend  did  not  even 
consult  his  father? 
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Cha.  He  knew  his  father's  mind  too 
well. 

Mrs.  R.  And  what  would  you  have 
done? 

Cha.  I  would  have  saved  my  friend. 

Eliza.  And  sacrificed  your  sister. 
Well,  Charles,  if  you  could  love  me 
only  whilst  you  thought  me  faultless, 
I  must  wonder  how  it  was  that  we 
were  friends  so  long. 

Enter  Frederick,  1. 

Fre.  Charles — brother — friend  !  will 
you  not  give  me  joy?  Come,  man, 
shake  off  this  cloud,  and  smile  upon 
my  happiness ;  we  catch  it  but  by 
gleams. 

Cha.  Yes,  sir,  we  sometimes  catch 
it  by  surprise  and  stealth. 

Fre.  To  that  remark  I  should  return 
an  answer,  were  not  these  dear  pledg- 
es present,  that  might  a  little  ruffle 
your  philosophy,  perhaps,  but  it  would 
fully  vindicate  my  principle. 

Cha.  Postpone  it,  then,  but  don't 
forget  it. 
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Fre.  When  friends  fall  into  alterca- 
tion on  such  points  as  these,  there 
should  be  none  to  witness  their  folly. 

Cha.  Folly! 

Mrs.  R.  Son,  son !  no  more  of  this. 

Eliza.  Stop,  I  conjure  you  both ! 

Fre.  Whatever  my  Eliza  says,  is 
done.  I  only  risk  a  few  sharp  words 
from  an  ungentle  father,  she  suffers 
keen  reproaches,  undeserved,  from  an 
injurious  brother! 

Cha.  Urge  me  no  further !  I  can 
bear  no  more. 

Eliza.  Oh,  my  dear  mother !  (Falls 
into  her  arms.) 

Fre.  (Apart  to  Charles.)  There — 
there !  you've  struck  her  to  the  heart, 
and  that's  a  coward's  blow !  (Aloud.) 
— My  life,  my  soul,  look  up !  Dear 
madam,  take  her  hence !  (Exit  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  with   Eliza,   r.) 

Cha.  A  coward's  blow !  You  recol- 
lect those  words,  and  know  their 
meaning,   I   suppose? 

Fre.  Yes,  and  will  meet  your  com- 
ment when  you  will,  and  where  you 
will. 
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Cha.  Then  follow  me,  and  we'll  ad- 
just that  matter  speedily. 

Fre.  I'll  wait  for  you  below.  (Exit,  1.) 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  a  Tavern 

Enter  Frederick,  with  a  letter,  1.,  at- 
tended   by    a    Waiter. 

Fre.  Is  the  porter  returned  who 
went  with  my  message  to  Mr.  Saun- 
ders,  at   Sir   Stephen   Bertram's? 

Wai.  He  is,  sir ;  the  gentleman  will 
be  with  you  presently. 

Fre.  Show  him  up  as  soon  as  he 
comes. 

Wai.  I  shall,  sir.  Any  other  com- 
mands? 

Fre.  None.  (Exit  Waiter,  1.)  I  scarce 
know  what  I've  written  to  my  father; 
yet,  perhaps,  these  few  lines,  in  such 
a  moment,  may  dispose  him  to  pro- 
tect the  widow,  if  fate  will  have  it  so, 
of  a  discarded  son.  Now  I  am  ready 
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for  this  angry  champion ;  and  since  he 
is  resolved  to  vindicate  his  courage 
by  his  sword,  let  him  produce  his 
weapons  when  he  will :  I'll  not  refuse 
the  satisfaction  he  demands. 

Enter  Jabal,  hastily,   1. 

Jabal.  Oh,  sir,  sir !  I'm  overjoyed  to 
find  you !  Come,  I  pray  you,  come 
away  to  my  old  master,  who  is  pining 
till  he  sees  you. 

Fre.  Who  is  your  master?  and  who 
are  you? 

Jabal.  As  if  you  did  not  know  Jabal, 

who   lives No,    hold    there !     who 

does  not  live,  but  starves  with  your 
old  friend,  in  Duke's  Place.  Why,  lud- 
a-mercy  !  I  knew  your  honour  at  the 
length  of  the  street,  and  saw  you  turn 
into  this  tavern.  The  puppy  of  a  waiter 
would  have  stopped  me  from  coming 
up  to  you. 

Fre.  I  wish  you  had  taken  his  ad- 
vice. 

Jabal.  That  would  not  be  your  wish, 
if  you  knew  all. — Sure  enough,  I  must 
hunt  up  Mr.  Ratcliffe  also ;  for  there 
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is  an  iron  in  the  fire  for  each  of  you ; 
master  is  making  his  will;  Lawyer 
Dash  is  at  his  elbow. 

Fre.  If  the  devil  was  at  his  elbow, 
I  could  not  come  to  him ! 

Jabal.  I  would  not  carry  such  a  mes- 
sage back  for  all  the  world.  Why, 
when  Lawyer  Dash  has  pen  and  ink 
in  hand,  and  a  will  under  his  thumb, 
he'll  dash  you  in,  or  dash  you  out,  in 
a  crack. 

Fre.  Then  temper  the  apology  to 
your  taste;  only  let  your  master  un- 
derstand I  cannot  come. 

Jabal.  I'll  tell  him,  then  you  are 
married;  that  will  be  a  silencer  at 
once.  (Aside.)  What!  has  he  got  a 
sword?  Some  mischief's  going  for- 
ward! I'll  tell  my  old  master. 

Fre.  Begone!  make  haste!  (Exit 
Jabal,  1.)  Married!  How  cutting  is 
that  recollection!  Joys  just  in  sight,, 
shown  only  to  be  snatched  way !  Dear, 
lost,  undone  Eliza !— But  I  won't  think, 
for  that  is  madness.  Inexorable  hon- 
our must  be  obeyed. 

Enter  Saunders,  1. 
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Sau.  Mr.  Bertram,  I  came  to  you 
the  first  moment  I  could  get  away ; 
for  I  longed  to  give  you  joy. 

Fre.  Joy !  name  it  not !  Here  is  a 
letter  for  my  father ;  deliver  it  to  him 
with  your  own  hands.  You  seem  sur- 
prised ! 

Sau.  I  am,  indeed.  The  impatience 
of  your  looks — the  hurry  of  your 
speech — the   place     in   which     I   meet 

you ■ 

Fre.  The  letter  will  explain  all  that. 
I  could  not  give  it  to  you  in  presence 

of    my Well,    no    matter;    I    take 

you    for    a    man    of   honour,    and    my 
friend.  Will  you  give  the  letter? 

Sau.  Assuredly ;  but  if  I  am  a  man 
of  honour,  and  your  friend,  why  will 
you  not  let  me  stay  with  you?  In 
truth,  dear  Frederick,  I  am  a  friend, 
that,  if  you  want  him,  will  not  flinch. 

Fre.  The  friend  I  want  is  one  that 
will  not  force  his  services  upon  me 
when  I  can't  accept  of  them ;  but  take 
my  word  at  once,  and  leave  me. 

Sau.  Enough !  I  am  gone.  (Exit 
with  the  letter,  1.) 
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Re-enter  Waiter,  1. 

Wai.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  desires  to  know 
if  you  are  at  leisure.  (Exit  Waiter,  1.) 

Fre.  Let  Mr.  Ratcliffe  know  I'm  at 
his  service. 

Enter    Charles    Ratcliffe.    1. 

Cha.  I  have  brought  my  sword ;  I 
presume  you  have  no  objection  to  the 
weapon. 

Fre.  None  on  my  own  account ;  a 
little,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of  vanity, 
as  thinking  I  have  some  advantage 
over  you  in  point  of  skill  and  prac- 
tice. 

Chas.  As  far  as  that  opinion  goes, 
you  are  welcome  to  all  the  advantages 
it  gives  you.  Oh,  sir!  this  is  a  sorry 
business!  Will  nothing  else  convince 
you  I  am  incapable  of  giving  a  cow- 
ard's blow? 

Fre.  You  have  offered  nothing  else; 
it  is  a  mode  of  your  own  choosing. 

Cha.  Your  language  forced  it  on 
me;  you  have  touched  my  feelings  to 
the  quick.  Words,  such  as  you  made 
use  of,  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
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absolute  disgrace,  unless  you  will  re- 
voke them  by  apology. 

Fre.  You  may  well  conceive,  Mr. 
Ratcliffe,  with  what  repugnance  I  op- 
pose myself  to  you  on  this  occasion. — 
Whether  the  event  be  fatal  to  you  or 
to  myself,  small  consolation  will  be 
left  for  the  survivor. 

Cha.  If  you  hold  to  the  words,  I 
know  not  how  we  can  adjust  it  ami- 
cably. 

Fre.  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,  and 
the  rather  as  I  am  now,  perhaps, 
speaking  to  you  for  the  last  time.  Ad- 
mitted by  your  sister's  favour  into  a 
family,  whose  representative  resents 
her  conduct,  I  will  not  so  disgrace  her 
choice  in  your  eyes,  who  have  opposed 
it,  as  to  submit  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  most  distant  hint  at  an  apology. 

Cha.  No  more — defend  yourself ! 
(They  fight — Charles  is  disarmed.) 
I'm  at  your  mercy ! 

Fre.  I  am  at  yours,  dear  Charles, 
for  pardon  and  forgiveness  !  I  see  you 
are  wounded !  Now  I  retract  my 
words,  and  blush  for  having  used 
them. 
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Cha.  No,  no !  a  scratch — 'tis  noth- 
ing! it  scarce  bleeds.  Hark-  somebody 
is  at  the  door.  Take  up  the  swords. 

Sheva.  (Without,  1.)  Let  me  in!  I 
pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  me  in !  I  am 
Sheva,  your  friend. 

Enter  Sheva,  1. 

Gootness  defend  me !  is  it  come  to 
this?  Are  you  not  friends?  are  you 
not  brothers?  Is  that  a  reason  you 
should  quarrel?  And  if  you  differ, 
must  you  fight?  (To  Charles.)  Goot 
lack !  goot  lack !  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  wrist? 

Cha.  Nothing  to  signify;  a  trifling 
scratch. 

Sheva.  A  scratch  you  call  it !  I  pray 
you  come  to  ma  poor  house,  and  let 
that  scratch  be  healed.  You  had  great 
care  for  me, — let  me  have  some  for 
you ;  that  is  ma  sense  of  an  affair 
of  honour ;  to  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  I  do  owe  to  you,  and  to 
your  fader,  who  preserved  ma  life  in 
Spain,  that  is  ma  point  of  honour. 

Cha.  My  father !  Did  you  know  my 
father? 
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Sheva.  That  you  shall  hear,  when  I 
have  shown  you  how  I  purpose  to  dis- 
pose of  ma  affairs.  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Bertram — Come,  come,  let  us  depart; 
put  up  your  swords ;  I  hope  we  have 
no  further  use  for  them.   (Exeunt,  1.) 


Scene  II. — Mrs.  Goodison's  House. 

Enter  Sir   Stephen  Bertram  and  Mrs. 
Goodison,   r. 

Mrs.  G.  Your  son  is  not  at  home, 
Sir  Stephen,  but  Mrs.  Bertram  is  ;  and 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  her  down, 
I'm  sure  she  will  be  happy  to  pay  her 
duty  to   you. 

Sir  S.  A  moment's  patience,  Mrs. 
Goodison.  You  seem  much  interested 
for  this  young  bride,  your  lodger. 

Mrs.  G.  It  is  impossible  to  be  other- 
wise. She  has  beauty  to  engage  the 
eye,  and  manners  to  interest  the 
heart. 

Sir  S.  Some  pride  of  family  about 
her,  I"  should  guess ;  a  little  of  her 
brother's   vivacity,   perhaps. 
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Mrs.  G.  None  that  appears ;  mild- 
ness, and  modesty,  and  every  gentle 
grace,  inherently  her  own. 

Sir  S.  Be  pleased  to  tell  her,  I  at- 
tend to  pay  my  compliments ;  and,  as 
young  ladies'  characters  are  not  so 
easily  developed  in  the  company  of 
their  mothers,  I  would  be  glad  if  she 
would  allow  me  to  confer  with  her 
alone.  (Exit  Mrs.  Goodison,  1.)  Now 
I  shall  have  this  mystery  unravelled. 
Saunders's  notion  that  the  fortune 
comes  from  Sheva  is  romantic  in  the 
extreme.  Why  should  he  portion  her? 
She  has  no  Jew's  blood  in  her  veins, 
we'll  hope;  and  as  to  a  deception,  that 
he  dare  not  practise.  (Looking  off.) 
She  comes !  By  Heavens,  a  lovely 
creature ! 

Enter  Eliza  Ratcliffe,  1. 

Eliza.  You  honour  me  most  highly, 
sir. 

Sir  S.  Not  so,  madam ;  the  honour 
is  conferred  on  me. 

Eliza.  How  have  I  merited  this  con- 
descension? 
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Sir  S.  Call  it  not  condescension ;  it  is 
no  more  than  is  due  from  one,  who  is 
proud  to  embrace  the  title  you  have 
allowed  him  to  assume. 

Eliza.  This  is  beyond  my  hopes ! 
Will  you  permit  me  then  to  call  my- 
self your  daughter,  and  entreat  a  bless- 
ing and  a  pardon  on  my  knees? 

Sir  S.  Not  for  the  world,  in  that 
submissive  posture. — All  you  can  ask 
is  granted,  with  acknowledgements  on 
my  part  for  the  happiness  you  have 
bestowed  upon  my  son. — Had  certain 
circumstances  occurred  before  your 
marriage  that  have  since  turned  up, 
I  presume  you  would  not  have  pre- 
cipated  matters,  at  least,  not  in  the 
secret  manner  they  were  carried. 

Eliza.  What  circumstances,  sir,  may 
you  allude  to? 

Sir  S.  The  death,  I  suppose,  in  your 
family. 

Eliza.  Good  Heaven  forbid !  What 
death?   is   it  my  brother? 

Sir  S.  No!  your  brother,  madam? 
no !  Pray  be  not  thus  alarmed.  I  know 
your  brother's  circumstances  too  well, 
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to  suppose  your  sudden  fortune  could 
proceed  from  him.  Perhaps  some  dis- 
tant relation,  or  some  friend,  may 
have  bequeathed 

Eliza.  What,  let  me  ask?  I  know  of 
no  bequest. 

Sir  S.  Call  it  a  gift,  then — a  donation 
on  your  marriage.  It  must  have  been 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  my  son,  to 
have  been  presented  with  a  fortune  so 
unexpected. 

Eliza.  I  am  loath  to  think  Sir  Ste- 
phen Bertram  can  descend  to  ridicule 
my  poverty.  Conscious  that  I  have 
incurred  your  displeasure,  I  shall  pa- 
tiently endeavor  to  soften  it  by  sub- 
mission  and  obedience. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  that  answer  is  at 
once  so  pacifying  and  so  candid,  that, 
if  the  information  I  have  had  of  your 
being  possessed  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  your  fortune  be  false, 
though  I  thought  I  had  pretty  strong 
evidence  of  it 

Eliza.   Impossible ! 

Sir  S.  Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  with 
or  without  a  fortune.  Wrhether  Sheva 
has  or  not  deceived  me,  I  here  deposit 
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my  resentment ;  and,  by  what  I  ex- 
perience of  your  power  ever  my  heart, 
most  thoroughly  acquit  my  son  for 
having    surrendered    his. 

Eliza.  But  who  is  Sheva,  that  you 
seem  to  point  at  as  the  author  of  this 
falsehood? 

Sir  S.  Sheva,  the  Jew.  Surely  you 
know  the  man? 

Eliza.  Thank  Heaven,  I  do  not ;  I 
can  safely  say,  I  never,  to  my  recol- 
lection, heard  his  name  before. 

Sir  S.  Sheva  is  my  broker ;  your 
husband  knows  him  well;  he  showed 
me  what  I  believed  a  true  receipt  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  vested  in  your 
name,  in  the  funds.  One  of  my  people 
would  have  persuaded  me,  it  was  his 
own  voluntary  benefaction ;  but  if 
you  don't  know  him,  never  saw  him, 
never  heard  his  name,  the  thing's  im- 
possible. 

Eliza.  Totally  so,  without  one  ray  of 
probability.  No  Jews  of  that  or  any 
other  name   do  I  know. 

Sir  S.  Your  merit,  then,  and  not 
your  fortune,  shall  endear  you  to  me. 
I  will  strike  out  ten  thousand  pounds, 
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that  I  perceive  you  are  not  possessed 
of,  and  write  in  ten  thousand  graces, 
which  I  perceive  you  are  possessed  of, 
and  so  balance  the  account. 

Enter  Saunders,  with  a  letter,  r. 

Now,   Saunders,   what's  the  matter? 

Sau.  Your  son  requested  me  to  give 
this  letter  into  your  hands.  (Hands  it 
to  Sir  Stephen.) 

Sir  S.  No,  no,  no ;  there  needs  no 
letter.  Tell  him,  it  is  done ;  say,  that 
you  found  me  conquered  in  less  time 
than  he  was.  Let  him  write  no  more 
letters,  for  I  won't  read  a  word  of 
them.  (Exit  Saunders,  r.) 

Eliza.  Won't  you  be  pleased  to  open 
your  letter? 

Sir  S.  Positively  I  will  not  read  it; 
because  Frederick  shall  not  have  to 
say,  that  his  rhetoric  had  any  share  in 
making  me  a  convert.  If  it  is,  as  I 
supppose,  a  recital  of  your  graces  and 
good  qualities,  I  do  not  want  his  des- 
cription to  assist  my  sense  of  what  I 
see ;  but  if  you  have  a  wish  to  see 
your  own  fair  person  painted  by  his 
hand,  you  are  welcome  to  indulge  it. 
(Giving  the  letter.)  Break  the  seal. 
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Eliza.  Tis  short— I'll  read  it  to  you. 
(Reading.)  "I  am  this  instant  sum- 
moned, by  Charles  Ratcliffe,  on  a  point 

of  honour,     sword   to    sword." Oh, 

Heavens  !  (Drops  the  letter.) 

Enter  Frederick,  followed  by  Charles 
Ratcliffe,  r. 

Fre.  My  love !  my  life !  my  ever  dear 
Eliza ! 

Eliza:  Where  is  your  wound?  are 
you  not  dying? — What  is  become  of 
Charles? 

Cha.  Here  is  your  happy  brother ;  all 
is  well ! 

Fre.  We  are  both  here,  with  friendly 
hearts,  and  joyful  news,  to  greet  you. 

Eliza.  Ah !   Charles,  what's  this  ? 

Cha.  The  least,  but  luckiest  wound 
that  ever  man  received.  This  little 
glance  of  your  brave  husband's  sword 
disarmed  me  of  my  weapon,  and  both 
our  rash  hearts  of  their  anger.  Now 
lay  aside  your  fears,  and  prepare  your- 
selves for  wonders. 

Fre.  Oh,   sir!   I  have  offended  you; 

but ■ 
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Sir  S.  But  what?  You  have  an  ad- 
vocate, that  makes  all  hearts  her  own. 
Spare  your  appeal ;  you  will  but  waste 
your  words. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,   1. 

Eliza.  Oh,  my  dear  madam !  I  have 
joy  to  give  you. — Let  me  present  you 
to  my  Frederick's  father. 

Sir  S.  Yes,  madam;  and  the  greatest 
joy  that  son  ever  conferred  upon  me, 
is  the  title  he  has  given  me  to  claim 
a  father's  share  with  you  in  this  angel 
of  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  R.  Such  she  has  been  to  me. 
I  am  blessed  to  hear  you  say,  that  you 
approve   her. 

Sir  S.  Frederick,  give  me  your  hand. 
If  you  had  brought  me  half  the  Indies 
with  a  wife,  I  should  not  have  joined 
your  hand  to  hers  with  such  sincere 
delight. 

Fre.  How  generous  is  that  declara- 
tion !  Now,  Charles,  'tis  time  to  intro- 
duce our  friend.  (Exit  Charles,  r.) 

Mrs.  R.  What  does  he  mean,  Eliza? 

Eliza.  I  know  no  more  than  you. 
Some  new  wonder,  I  suppose. 
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Sir  S.  Ha!  Sheva  here?  This  is  in- 
deed a  wonder ! 

Re-enter    Charles    Ratcliffe,    r.,    intro- 
ducing Sheva. 

Cha.  This  is  the  man — my  benefac- 
tor ;  yours,  Eliza ;  Frederick's  ;  yours, 
dear  mother;  all  mankind's!  The  wid- 
ow's friend ;  the  orphan's  father ;  the 
poor  man's  protector ;  the  universal 
philanthropist! 

Sheva.  (Covering  his  face  with  his 
hands.)  Hush,  hush !  you  make  me 
hide  ma  face.  Enough,  enough!  more 
than  enough !  I  pray  you  spare  me ; 
I  am  not  used  to  hear  the  voice  of 
praise,  and  it  oppresses  me.  That  lady, 
I  believe,  is  Mrs.  Ratcliffe ;  she  dees 
not  know  me ;  I  will  not  touch  upon 
a  melancholy  subject,  else  I  could  tell 
a  story. —  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  hor- 
rors was  I  snatched  from  by  her  hus- 
band, now,  alas  !  no  more ! 

Mrs.  R.  Oh,  gracious  Powers !  the 
Jew  of  Cadiz ! 

Sheva.  The  very  same — your  debtor 
in  no  less  a  sum  tha"  all  I  possess  ;  the 
earnings  of  a  life  preserved,  first,  by 
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your  husband ;  and  now  again  by  your 
son.  Why,  am  I  praised,  then,  if  I  am 
merely  honest,  and  discharge  ma 
debts? 

Sir  S.  Ah  !  now  the  mystery's  solved. 
The  ten  thousand  pounds  were  yours. 
Give  them  to  Ratcliffe ;  I  will  have 
nothing  from  fortune,  where  nature 
gives  so  much. 

Sheva.  That  is  a  noble  speech,  and 
worthy  of  a  British  merchant !  But 
monies  does  not  lessen  merit — at  least, 
not  always,  as  I  hope,  for  Mr.  Rat- 
cliffe's  sake ;  for  he  is  heir  of  all  that 
I  possess. 

Mrs.  R.  What  can  I  say?  My  heart's 
too  full  for  utterance !  Oh,  Charles  !  the 
fortunes  of  your  house  revive !  Surely, 
the  blessed  spirit  of  your  departed 
father  now  sympathises  in  your  joy ! 
Remember,  son,  to  whom  you  owe  this 
happiness,  and  emulate  his  virtues. 

Cha.  If  I  forget  to  treat  my  fortune 
as  becomes  the  son  of  such  a  father, 
and  the  heir  of  such  a  benefactor,  your 
warning  will  be  my  condemnation. 

Fre.  That  will  never  be ;  the  treasure 
that  integrity  has  collected,  cannot  be 
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better    lodged    than    in    the    hands    of 
honour. 

Sir  S.  (1.)  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 

Sheva  (c.)  Excuse  me,  goot  Sir  Ste- 
phen ,  it  is  not  a  mine,  for  it  was  never 
out  of  sight  of  those  who  searched  for 
it.  The  poor  man  did  not  dig  to  find 
it ;  and  where  I  now  bestow  it,  it  will 
be  found  by  him  a.gain.  I  do  not  bury 
it;  I  do  not  waste  it  upon  vanity.  I 
leave  it  to  a  charitable  heir,  and  build 
ma  monument  in  the  human  heart ! 


The  End. 
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